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UNDER THE DAISIES. 


BY CL All A LE CLEIIC. 


“Anil all that’s left of tlio bright,bright dream, 
With its thousand brilliant phases, 

Is a handful of dust, in a collin hid— 

A eoflin under the daisies.” 

I can speak of her now without weeping, 
for the years liaye come and gone until seven 
times have the snowy daisies starred that 
low grave, wherein sleeps the holy dust of 
my once golden-haired Jennie. 

Jennie! pure and sunny ns the bright 
summer days of June, which kissed her blue 
eyes open to the light, togeth'er with the 
snowy jasmine and blushing verbena I Life’s 
mission for her was short and sweet, and ere 
the young heart wearied in its life duties a 
silvery note was sounded from the trumpet 
of the death-angel, and the rosy checks paled, 
the brown lashes drooped, concealing the vio- 
let-hued eyes, the coral-like lips closed with¬ 
out a murmur over the pearl-white teeth, 
and snowy fingers, clasping a jasmine of simi¬ 
lar whiteness, were folded above a heart 
from which the life-pulse had fled! 


Then the coffin, with its dark lid shutting 
in forever the pale sweet face of her I loved, 
was borne out by careful hands—borne on 
past the many and beautiful flowers that she 
had so loved to tend—the hearers brushing 
aside the houghs of the snowy syringe and 
blushing rose, which hung their bright treas¬ 
ures over the walk; a rich aromatic perfume 
stole upon the air as the boughs thus rudely 
shaken scattered a wealth of snowy and 
creamy leaves upon the velvet pall. Ay, 
crowning her, even in death! 

On the sad procession moved—-for had not 
the minister in low and solemn tones spoken 
the words,“ The services will be concluded at 
the grave!” At the grave! All, to me it 
seemed then a great gulf of hideous night, 
wherein my darling should be concealed for¬ 
evermore, and as the solemn words of tlio 
man of God, “Ashes to ashes, dust to dust,” 
fell upon my car, together with the dull rat¬ 
tling of the falling clods upon the coftin, I 
turned away in my black despair and prayed 
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that I might rest beside her. Ah I Jennie 1 
Jennie! Our live3 were full of bright dreams, 
our hearts were as buoyant ns the fragrant 
breath of morning when we lived and loved 
together, llut alas! our dreams were short, 
though many and beautifid, and my darling 
went to sleep ore her heart had grown weary 
and sore with sorrow. 

Her life was too pure, too gentle to cope 
with the storm-clouds of fate; and a resting- 
place was found for the fair sleeper beneath 
the green turf, whereupon spring the daisies 
—tlie beautiful snowy daisies. 

Does she know that I am sitting beside 
her? Does she know that my heart is living 
over again tire bright brief dream of the past, 
while my fingers wander caressingly over tlio 
little flowers which stoop their gentle heads 
to receivo the caress ? Does she know that 
in my heart there is an altar upon which is 
ever burning the sacred fires consecrated to 
tlie holy dead?—fires fed by the blessed 
knowledge that we both do live, only in dif¬ 
ferent portions of our Father's kingdom; sho 
in the heavenly, I in tlie earthly. 

Ah, sho does know that my “heart-flower” 
is as pure and dear to me now as in tlie past I 
Though other hearts have entered in and 
found a welcome, yet her place is “Jennie's 
place,” enshrined within my heart of hearts; 
sacred, inviolable as tlie place of the holy 
dead should he! Does she know all this? 
And does she know more, that though young 
in years, I am old in sorrow ? Old in all save 
my love for her. Disappointment, gloom, 
sorrow and despair have been the portion of 
the twin soul sho loft to travel this earthly 
pilgrlmago alone. Storm-clouds dark and 
lowering have ever shrouded my being—tlio 
hearts that should have proved truthful, tlio 
hearts that found a welcome in my lovo 
proved treacherous—and left only blighted 
hopes and ashen memories. 

Hut tliis bright afternoon, while tlie mellow 
sunshine rests upon tlio marble at tlie head, 
hearing tlie simple inscription, “Jennie- 
aged 17,” my thoughts wander again to tlie 
old days when wo sat together in tlio old 
school-hall, and bent above the samo book, 
her golden-brown tresses resting caressingly 
against tlie bands of my dark hair. What a 
contrast wo presented, Jennio darling! You, 
bright,sparkling and beautiful! Your brow 
was lily-white, your cheeks possessed a deli¬ 
cate painting like to that painted by Divinity 


within the heart of an ocean shell; your eyes 
—sometimes, when watching tlio summer 
sky, have I seen rifts of heavenly blue peering 
through billows of white, and then, I always 
murmured “ Jennie’s eyes.” IIow sweetly 
your coral lips would part in smiles, disclosing 
the snowy teeth! Why did you love me, 
darling? Poor plain Clara. Dark, sallow 
and uncouth did I appear beside my pet, my 
loved one. And as I sit hero I can feel tlio 
gentle caress of her little hands upon my 
dark hair, feel the pressure of her sweet lips 
to mine, as she hade mo “ good-by ” for tlio 
last time, leaning over our desk in the old 
schoolroom. 

“Good-by, Clara dear, until Monday.” 
Until Monday! What a world of love and 
beauty sat upon the young and graceful form 
as she left my side—my darling I IIow many 
Mondays have counted themselves to the 
great addition tabic of time since that last 
klssl Until Monday I And tlie bright form, 
the snowy brow and smiling eyes, witii tlio 
loveiiglit closed forever, are grave dual,and I 
sit here in the deep liush of tlie burial-ground, 
and live over the old days when she was dear¬ 
est to me. 

I do not wish her here. No, no. That 
young heart was not made for tlie dark days 
I have lived through since we parted. 'Tis 
best J lie always does for tlie best, though our 
hearts, stubborn and stunned by sorrow, ac¬ 
knowledge it not. 

Her life was bright, brief and beautiful; 
her going out was as quid, beautiful and se- 
rone as the fading of a June sunset behind 
tlie blue bills. And though a handful of 
dust is bid in the coffin—a coffin abovo which 
are blooming the snowy daisies—yet all these 
years lias her spirit, angel-crowned, been 
wandering by the daisy-bordered streams of 
tlio meadow-lands of far-olf Eternity. And 
perhaps, when my days of sorrow are over, 
when tlie protecting arm of an All-Powerful 
watcher is placed about me, and bears me 
onward, she will eoino to greet me; and, 
clasping hands, wo shall wander together 
upon the banks of the stream, whose name is 
“ Peace,” and I shall listen again to tlie mu¬ 
sic of her voice; look again into those blue 
eyes as of old, And, reclining upon tlie vel¬ 
vety turf, starred with snowy daisies, and 
with tlio mild radiance of lifo eternal crown¬ 
ing our brows, I shall no longer mourn for 
the days that are dead. 
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UNDER THE LILIES. 


BY ADA 

When I was sixteen years of ago, I was 
tent for a couple of years’ superior polishing 
to an establishment for young ladies kept by 
a very distinguished lady whom I will call 
Mrs. Furnival. 

Mrs. Furnival prided herself on receiving 
pupils of tile first class only, and of educating 
them in such firstrate stylo as to render them 
polished ornaments of the most fashionable 
drawing-rooms on passing from iter school¬ 
rooms. The horror of her life was not igno¬ 
rance hut (ftiuchcrie; the object of all her 
teaching not so much wisdom as elegance. 
To be awkward or vulgar was in Mrs. Furni- 
val’s eyes almost criminal. 

We naturally look kindly to life at Maklon 
Lodge, and 1 think there were none who 
looked forward with any eagerness to the 
time of leaving school. 

A rebel, however, found her way into the 
orderly ranks of Mrs. Fnrnival's young ladies 
—a daring little rebel of seventeen, fresh front 
the wilds of Australia, the daughter of some 
distinguished person out there, and the heir¬ 
ess, wo were told, of an almost fabulous 
fortune. 

I remember her well, in spite of this lapse 
of years; I remember vividly every featuro 
of her beautiful young face; I seem to see 
her before mo again, with the ever-changing 
light in her glorious wild eyes, the rose-color 
coming and going on her delicate cheeks, the 
sunlight losing itself in the licit red gold of 
her wavy hair. To look at iter springing about 
in her daring disregard of all rule, grace in 
every movement; to listen to her sweet fresh 
voice singing in the very luxuriance of gay- 
lieartcduess, who would have guessed tlto 
miserable future, or tlto doom hanging over 
her? 

And yet, with all her airy loveliness, all 
her wild sweet grace, Myra liichardson won 
few hearts. She was my roommate, and I 
was certainly the most affectionately -disposed 
toward iter; nevertheless I never reached the 
point of loving her—I never felt my. heart 
thoroughly warm toward her. There was 
something uncanny in iter wild eyes, some- 
tiling that repulsed mo in the tones of her 
voice, even in her quietest and most affection¬ 
ate tnood. Amongst the rest of the girls she 
was regarded with a mixed feeling of jealousy 


BUISSON. 

and wonder; jealousy of her wild beauty, 
wonder at her wild ways. 


It was a bright soft evening in early Juno 
—a Saturday, I recollect, for both Myra 
Richardson and myself had been spending 
the afternoon with my cousin, and we were 
sitting in Mrs. Fnrnival’s library, where wo 
had gone, as was customary, to report our¬ 
selves to the principal on our return, when 
the door was opened quickly, and the head¬ 
teacher entered. 

“Where is Mrs. Furnival?” she demanded, 
sharply, and closing the door carefully behind 
her. 

“ We are waiting for her now,” I answered, 
surprised at her abruptness, for Miss Morton 
was one of the slowest and most apathetic of 
creatures. “Is anything the matter?” 

“Matter!” site repeated, in an unusually 
sharp tone. “ Only that the house has been 
fobbed, and most mysteriously so, within tho 
last hour.” 

“Iiobbed! What, in broad daylight? Im¬ 
possible!” I exclaimed. 

“ If the principal had only been at home!” 
continued tho teacher, in the same anxious 
tone; “but now,of course, 1 am responsible. 
I was sitting in tlto room, too, not an hour 
ago, correcting the first-class themes, and 
everything was quiet enough. I can’t imagine 
how it happened.” 

Before I could begin questioning the poor 
lady so as to understand to hut had happened, 
and how, tlto door opened, and in came Mrs. 
Furnival, accompanied by the inspector of 
police, whom, to her astonishment, she had 
met on entering the house. 

The calm manner and precise questions of 
the well-practised official soon drew a com¬ 
prehensible statement of from not too clear¬ 
headed Miss Morton. 

This was the story; Mrs. Furnival had tho 
habit of drawing, on the Saturday morning, 
sufficient cash to pay tlto rather heavy week¬ 
ly bills. This cash, amounting to over thirty 
pounds, she invariably deposited in thedrawer 
of an old-fashioned escritoire, standing In her 
own private room; and the key of this drawer 
she wore attached to her watcbguard, as tho 
money remained from Saturday till the Mon¬ 
day morning, when she paid It out regularly. 
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Miss Morton declared that she had seen 
her put the money in the drawer as usual, 
lock it, and take the key; she lmd noticed it 
particularly, because the whole sum happened 
to be In very bright gold sovereigns, and it 
almost filled the small drawer. Miss Morton 
had then gone to the study, occupying her¬ 
self with her usual duties, until about six 
o’clock, when the principal still being absent, 
she had availed herself of her privilege to use 
her room; and remained till she quitted it to 
head the tea-table. On her return she had 
found the room exactly as she left it, and it 
was only by a mere chance that on passing 
the escritoire she saw the important drawer 
open and the money gone. The lock had not 
been tampered with; there was no sign of 
anyone having entered the room; but every 
one of the golden sovereigns was gone. 

Mrs Furuival, on her part, said she had 
certainly locked up thirty-four pounds, and 
taken the key, winch had remained safely in 
her possession all day, and that she had not 
entered the room since. 

The lock was very peculiar; it would have 
been easier to break it than unlock it with 
any key but its own. It was, however, quite 
right, and the key turned in it easily as ever. 

Inspector S. examined lock, drawer and 
room with great minuteness and official si¬ 
lence; then he examined the window and 
ground beneath, then the servants, and finally 
the young ladies, with the exception of Myra 
Ilichardson and myself, who had been out all 
day; but, in spite of Ids acuteness, he could 
find no clue to the robber. 

lie came back to Mrs. Furnival's boudoir 
before he left; and I heard him say in a low 
tone as he took his leave; 

“ It is some one in the house, I am certain, 
or who at any rate has an accomplice in the 
house. However, I dare say wc shall ferret 
them out.” 

Mrs. Furnival dismissed him graciously; 
but his last words did not tend to smooth the 
anxious ruffle that had been gathering on her 
face ever since the investigation of the officer 
tended only to increase its mystery. • 

I had been so engrossed with the thing it¬ 
self, that I had paid little attention to any 
one but the chief actors in it; so when I 
happened to go hack to the library, to fetch 
the bonnet I had hastily thrown there, I was 
surprised to find Myra Blebnrdson sitting in 
exactly the same attitude in which I had left 
her nearly an hour ago. She did not move 
even when I entered. 


“Are you asleep, Myra?” I exclaimed, 
Hashing the candle across her face; and then 
I saw that it was ghostly white, though her 
beautiful eyes were shining like stars. 

“Were yon frightened?” I said, again hold¬ 
ing the candle in front of her. 

“ I am very thankful we were out of the 
house,” she answered, slowly, and apparently 
with an clfavt; for her lips trembled. 

“You absurd child! Why, who would 
have suspected us? We are ladies/* 

“True,” she said softly; ‘-but—” And 
then she rose and gathered her shawl around 
her as if she were very cold, and hurried out 
of the room. 

A week and then a fortnight passed, and 
still no clue to the robber bad been found, 
neither had the police been able to throw 
suspicion on any servants in or about the 
house. 

O/i the second Sunday after the robbery, T 
happened to walk home with Mrs. Furnival 
from evening service. I was a favorite rf 
hers; and as we entered tbe grounds, she 
put her arm through mine, and, slackening 
her pace, said: 

“ It is a lovely evening, Ethel, let us have a 
turn round the rose ground.” 

As we entered the beautiful little enclosure, 
where the rich odor of roses of all kinds came 
almost oppressively on the evening air, she 
said, suddenly: 

“ I want to t-11 you a secret; you are the 
only girl I would trust. I have been robbed 
again.” 

I started with almost a scream, 

“ Hush!” said the principal; “hush! I must 
have this kept secret.” 

“ Bobbed again!” I repeated. “ When?” 

“Last night. Listen quietly. I did not 
put the money in the escritoire till ten o’clock 
in the evening, thinking it safer in my pocket; 
hut being in a hurry, and tired, and never 
sleeping with money in my bedroom, 1 put it 
in the usual place. This morning, on going 
to take it out before going to church, I found 
the drawer empty, unlocked as before/’ 

“ Incomprehensible V’ 

“Some one lias a key which opens the 
drawer, that is evident.” 

I was silent for a moment, perfectly dum- 
founded by the intelligence. At length I 
said, impetuously: 

“ Yon must have ns all searched, Mrs. Fur¬ 
nival; it is only just to the innocent.” 

“ I can’t, Ethel,” she replied, quickly; “ at 
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least, not yet. I have tolil you this in confi¬ 
dence, remember. You must not betray my 
secret.” 

“But—” 

At that instant, however, came the sound of 
a quick light step running along on the other 
side of the rose hedge, and startled us both 
into silence. A very light step it was—light 
enough for only one pair of feet that we 
knew; and the next instant Myra Kichardsou 
ran by, looking neither to the right nor left, 
and with her head bent down in a peculiar 
fashion. 

“ Myra,” whispered Mrs. Furnival. “ What 
is she doing here? Why is she not with the 
others ?” 

“Shall I call to her?” I said. 

“Xo, no, not for worlds!” answered the 
principal in quite a pained tone; and then 
she took my arm again, and began walking 
slowly back to the house. 

A few of the girls were assembled in the 
supper-room as we entered, and among them 
was Myra, standing before the looking-glass 
decking her hair with lilies of the valley; 
and I must say I had never seen a lovelier 
face than that the glass reflected. 

“Myra,” said Mrs. Furnival, suddenly, 
“ were you in the garden just now?” 

“Yes; I went for these.” And she catno 
quickly, bringing a handful of lilies. “Arc 
they not sweet?” 

Mrs. Furnival looked earnestly in her face. 
"I wisli you would remember rules, Myra, 
and be less childish.” 

We went next into that boudoir which was 
already in bad odor, and then, after Mrs. Fur¬ 
nival had carefully closed the door, she sat 
down—just within reach of the last rays of 
summer twilight. 

“I am suffering from a horrible suspicion,” 
she said. “ Ethel, can you guess it?” 

“No,” I answered, stoutly; and in truth I 
could not. 

Shu looked in my face a moment, and then, 
growing stern, said, “Was Myra Itichardson 
with you all that Saturday?” 

“Yes,” I returned stiffly; for I was so con¬ 
fused that I scarcely knew whether she meant 
to imply suspicion of me or Myra by the 
question. 

“ Most mysterious,” muttered Mrs. Furni¬ 
val, leaning back in her chair, wearily; “I—” 

But at that moment Miss Morton knocked 
at the door, and I was obliged to go away; 
but it was in a very disturbed frame of mind. 

All this was very perplexing and uncom¬ 


fortable, and I became very miserable. Nat up 
ally I watched suspiciously my schoolfellows, 
more especially Myra; but nothing could I 
discover which could at all help me to under¬ 
stand Mrs. Furnival’s strange conversation. 
The girls were all looking forward to the 
breaking up dance, and were much more oc¬ 
cupied with toilet matters than robberies; 
indeed, I doubted if any one of them but 
myself recollected the mysterious robbery at 
all. 

There are some scenes that stamp them¬ 
selves indelibly on the memory, why or where¬ 
fore we know not. I have been to many a 
gayer dance than that school party, many a 
ono I enjoyed more, and yet I think I remem¬ 
ber that one more distinctly than any other, 

I was just in the midst of a very animated 
conversation with one of my partners, a tall 
young man whom I regarded with almost 
veneration as he rejoiced in the title of cap¬ 
tain, when Mrs. Furnival touched me on the 
shoulder, and said: 

“Ethel, have you seen Myra?” 

I turned sharply round. 

“ She was my eis-a-m in the last set of lan¬ 
cers,” I answered, “ She can't be far oil’. Do 
you want her, Mrs. Furnival?” 

“No—that is, I do not see her in the room, 
and I do not want her to be wandering about 
in the grounds now the daw is falling so 
heavily.” 

I knew the principal well enough to observe 
that she did not speak quite naturally; be¬ 
sides, as she spoke she glanced again round 
the ballroom in a manner strangely anxious. 

“ I will go and see, if you like,” I said. X 
am not afraid of the dew; and if Myra is any¬ 
where, she is sure to he in the rosc-gavdcn.” 

I ran off as I spoke, wrapping my opera- 
cloak round me. The night was clear but 
damp, ami the starlight fell softly over the 
garden, making no unpleasant lounge for 
over-heated and imprudent dancers. There 
were but few, however, and those chiefly on 
the lawn just in front of the house, so I 
found* the rose-garden quite silent and 
solitary. 

I gave but one quick glance around, and 
was about to return to the ballroom and my 
interrupted conversation, when again that 
peculiarly light step, which had disturbed 
Mrs. Furnival anil myself that Sunday even¬ 
ing, fell on my ear. 

Before I saw her, I knew that it was Myra. 
She came along in the starlight, her satin 
dress glimmering in an almost ghostly fashion, 
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ami with her flower-wreathed head again 
bent towards the ground. I do not know 
what prevented me calling to her, but I did 
not. I allowed her to pass on, whilst I stood 
watching her in silent wonder. And then a 
sudden impulse seized me, whether impelled 
by some fate, or only actuated by the suspi¬ 
cions which had been so constantly sounded 
in my cars, I do not know; but instead of re¬ 
turning to the house, I passed out of the 
rose-garden, and ran quickly down to that 
part of the grounds where each of us girls 
was allowed to cultivate a piece of garden as 
she chose. 

It was a long strip of ground, at the top of 
a high bank, at the bottom of which ran a 
small but tolerably deep river; not the safest 
perhaps that could have been selected forour 
gardening operations; but Mrs. Furnival was 
fanciful about her grounds, and superintend¬ 
ed their cultivation herself with almost 
artistic taste, 

Down this walk, lighted by the clear sum¬ 
mer stars, I hastened, till I came to Myra’s 
garden. 

It was easily distinguishable from the rest 
by the profusion of lilies of all sorts which 
grew there. They were her favorite flower; 
indeed, she had almost a passion for them, 
and would tend them with a devotion that 
made all of us laugh. 

I looked eagerly round; what could have 
taken Myra to her garden at that hour? 
And then I stooped clown and examined it 
carefully. But nothing remarkable appeared, 
nothing; and I was just about to give it up 
and go away, when it struck me some of the 
lily-roots looked more faded than others. I 
examined them, and only dimly in that light 
could I see that here and there one or two of 
them had been freshly planted. 

This looked strange, for it was not the 
time of year for transplanting, and then, as I 
touched one, I found I could remove it easily, 
for it was only laid on the earth to look as if 
still growing. 

Ncitioving my white glove, I began digging 
up the soft mould with my hand, and then, 
not more than a few inelies beneath the sur¬ 
face, I came against what I had expected. 
Yes, there in a little heap lay the golden 
sovereigns robbed from Mrs, Furnival’s 
private drawer. 

I shall never forget the shock of that mo¬ 
ment. I got up in horror, as if I had come 
upon some poisonous serpent, and I exclaim¬ 
ed, “0 Heaven! OMyra, Myra 1” in almost 


agony; and then, without giving myself time 
for reflection, I hastily covered the sovereigns 
again, replaced the roots, and walked slowly 
back. 

What should I do? 

I was sorely perplexed; and as I walked 
back that short distance to the house, my 
imagination conjured up all sorts of honors 
in the way of imprisonment and punishment 
which this knowledge of mine would bring on 
my beautiful friend. 

I went slowly back to the ballroom, but 
everything seemed changed; and when I saw 
Myra’s form flying through the dance, I could 
scarcely believe but that I was laboring under 
some horrible dream. 

Mrs. Furnival came up to mo as I entered. 

“What a time you have been, my dear! 
Miss Myra has reappeared long ago.” 

“I know; I met her in the garden,” I 
answered, feebly. 

“ In the garden! She did not tell me that. 
Who was with her?” 

“ No one.” 

“ She certainly is most extraordinary;” and 
Mrs. Furnival again looked curiously round 
after Myra’s beautiful face, and I turned 
away. 

“No,” I thought,“I can’t tell yet—I can’t 
in this scene; and there may be something—” 

But I was very glad when that long evening 
was over. Never was I more thankful to seo 
the guests depart one after the other, and at 
length to stand saying good-night to my 
schoolfellows. 

They would remain talking over the party; 
hut I pleaded headache, and got up to my 
room. To tell the truth, I was anxious to be 
there before Myra, for I wanted to think 
quietly as to what I should do. It was a 
horrible secret for a young girl to be burdened 
with, and I could not decide what to do with 
it. I sat on my bed there thinking and still 
perplexed, gradually unfastening my orna¬ 
ments and hall-dress, when Myra’s step ap¬ 
proached quietly, and in another instant she 
entered. 

“ Then you are not in bed, after all, Ethel ?” 
she said, throwing herself carelessly on the 
sofa, and'beginning to tear off her bracelets 
in her usual Impatient fashion. “Whathave 
you been doing?” 

“ Thinking,” I said, gravely. 

“Thinking! and of what? What Captain 
Tyler was saying with such empressement as 
be took leave?” 

“No, Myra, of something more—more—” 
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Ana then my courage failed me, and I could 
say no more; but hurriedly beginning to un ¬ 
dress, I threw myself into bed, and drew the: 
curtains, to hide the view of that beautiful 
figure in white satin which still sat by the 
toil enable. 

Whether I went to sleep X know not; if I 
did, my dreams must have been vivid as 
reality, for I was haunted by the strange 
secret I had discovered; and at length, sitting 
up hi bed, I drew back the curtains. The 
moonlight was streaming into the room, and 
I could distinctly see the form of Myra lying 
with open eyes, her face turned towards the 
window. 

Some impulse seized me, whether good or 
had I know not; but I sprang up, and cross¬ 
ing the room with my bare feet, knelt down 
by my schoolfeilow’s bed. 

“ Hush, Myra,” I said, laying my hand 
upon her arm; “don’t speak, don't move. I 
want to tell you a secret.” 

“A secret 1” she said, in a frightened voice, 
“Yes; listen. Down under the lilies in 
your garden, Myra, lie all Mrs. Furiiivat*3 
sovereigns.” 

It seemed as if I were speaking in my sleep; 
but before me Myra’s figure rose slowly, ami 
with a horror that was awfully lifelike. I 
shall never forget her face; for a moment it 
worked till it was all distorted; then it 
calmed down. 

“ IIow did you find it out?” she said, in a 
whisper. 

“ By chance,” I answered. 

“ When ?” 

“This evening.” 

“And whom have you told? Does Mm. 
Furnival know?” 

“ Not yet.” 

“And you will tell her?” 

“ Myra, I must.” 

She sank back on her pillow and moaned; 
and I buried my face in the coverlid and be¬ 
gan to cry quickly, for that moan was so 
horrible to hear, 

“Wliv did you do it?” at length I said, 
clasping hold of the soft white fingers and 
holding them to my check. “ O Myra, Myra, 
why did you do it?” 

“Ido not know,” she answered, quickly; 
and then she turned away her face, and 
would not speak for all my questions and 
sobs. 

She lay perfectly still, with the moonlight 
playing on her face; now and then she 
gasped quickly, and her hands were clenched. 


but otherwise she seemed to bear the accusa¬ 
tion more quietly far than I could make it. 
At length, however, she roused herself, and 
pushing back her auburn lmlr, pressed her 
hands tightly to her temples. 

“ You will tell them all to-morrow, I sup¬ 
pose, Ethel, and I shall he sent to prison.” 

“I don’t think Mrs. Furnival will sund you 
to prison.” 

Again we were silent; then she said: 
“Ethel, it is very hard to be burdened with 
the sins of one’s parents; this is a hard 
world, is it not?” 

I had not found it so as yet; and I 
answered faintly: 

“ I do not know.” 

Then she laid her hand on my head in a 
quaint old-fashioned manner, and said: 

“I am quite sane to-night, Ethel, mind 
that. When I took that—that gold, I was 
not perhaps; but to-night I am. I keep my 
secret too—no one knows, no one knows!” 
And then she lay back, covered herself up 
with the sheet, and turned away; and though 
I knelt by her for nearly an hour, she would 
say nothing more. 

I sobbed a good deal quietly, and then I 
grew weary, for 1 was very young, and crept 
back to my own bed and there fell asleep. It 
was a long sleep too; fur when I woke the 
sun was shining in iny eyes and it was four 
o’clock. 

I raised myself from the pillow with a dim 
uneasy consciousness of something wretched 
having happened, and looked towards Myra’s 
bed. Was I still dreaming, or was the bed 
really empty? In an instant I was up and 
feeling with my hands to satisfy my eyes. 
Myra was gone! 

I turned to the window; it was open! 

Ido not know how it was, but in a mo¬ 
ment I seemed to understand what had hap¬ 
pened, and to take in all the horrors of the 
reality. To put on my boots and dressing- 
gown was the work of a moment, and then 
climbing out. of the window, I let myself fall 
onto the soft mould beneath. I knew I 
should sec the print of- small feet there. 
Then bareheaded and shivering in the cold 
morning air, I ran down the garden. 

No idea of going to Mrs. Furnival, or 
alarming any one, entered my head. I went 
immediately to Myra’s garden, and when I 
was there I turned from the flower-border to 
the bank, at the foot of which runs the river. 

I shall never forget the scene of golden 
light, white mist, and shiny water, that X 
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there looked on. I seemed to note every de¬ 
tail, though I was looking hut for one object . 
JJui no; I could not see it. Thank Heaven, 
it was—I was turning away thinking that, 
when my eye happened to fall on the fiagh 
below me. There was something white at 
the verge—something like a human hand 
caught in the green weed that grew so thickly 
just there. 

I did not exclaim, I did not utter a sound; 
but X slid down the bank, and heedless of 
danger, entered the water. Up to my knees, 
then up to the waist, clinging desperately to 
the rushes; and then, under the water, held 
down by those entangling weeds, 1 found 
what I sought. 

Though with all my strength I battled to 
bring her to laud, I knew that she was dead 
—drowned. X knew that she bad succeeded; 
and then my misery burst silence, and, wind¬ 
ing my arms round the poor dead form, I 
uttered wild cries. 


There was an inquest, a funeral, and then 
Myra Iiielmrdson disappeared from amongst 
us. The giiTs strange death was talked of as 
a nine days’ wonder; “temporary insanity” 
had been the verdict returned, and, for a 
time, all Urn odd ways of the poor child were 
talked of and commented on, and she was 
forgotten. That she was concerned in the 
mysterious robbery was never known; and 
no one but Mrs. Furnival ever heard tho 
story of tho stolen sovereigns from my lips. 


It was not till months afterwards that I 
heard some details of Myra’s history. It ap¬ 
pears that she was the daughter of a wealthy 
Australian merchant, who had married a 
female convict, whose history was scarcely 
clearer than her daughter’s. Though well 
born and educated, Mrs. Richardson had been 
convicted of some theft, and, in spite of the 
evidence that insanity was in the family, and 
had before exhibited Itself under this form, 
was transported for seven years. At the end 
of the time,still retaining magnificent beauty, 
she had won the affections of a trader, and 
married him. The secret of her mother’s 
disgrace had been kept from Myra for some 
time; but, by some chance,she came to know 
it, and whether insanity was really already 
in her blood, or her vivacious nature was too 
strongly impressed with the story, was not 
known; but from that time the wild elfish- 
ness of character took possession of her, and 
her father, terribly troubled, hoping to mend 
matters by change of scene and climate, re¬ 
solved on sending her to England. 

The wild Australian had probably made up 
her mind that her mother's evil fate should 
never be hers. Still, after all, we can but 
surmise; for as her last words which sounded 
in mortal ears declared—no one knew her 
secret. It was hers and hers alono; and till 
she rises from her quiet forgotten grave, and 
tells out the sad story to One who will not 
judge her harshly, it will remain forever a 
mystery. 
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UNDER THE ROD. 

“And I will cause you to pass under the rod.” 
BT MABGABET LIXDSAY. 


It was a lovely night in May. As I sat at 
my window, I looked out upon freshly- 
springing grass and blossoming pear trees. 
The maples and elms were putting forth 
their leaves, having already sufficiently ad¬ 
vanced to suggest the richness of their com¬ 
ing attire. The sun was setting, and the 
golden dandelions which were thickly scat¬ 
tered on both sides of the country road, had 
folded away their brightness until the re¬ 
turning freshness of a new day. Some had 
covered their bright little heads with a tiny 
white cap, and were already nodding and 
rocking to and fro in the light evening 
breeze. 

A farmer’s boy went merrily by, driving, 


with busy authority, the cows to their even¬ 
ing shelter. Then, there jolted past a long 
farm wagon, its owner standing with staid 
gravity, regardless of jolt or rattle. Two 
plump robin-redbreasts lighted upon the 
gate, and glancing round with bright twin¬ 
kling eyes, they, too, went from my sight; 
After that, the universal quiet remained un¬ 
broken by sound of man, beast or bird. I 
still looked listlessly ont, with a heart 
strangely at variance with nature’s repose. 
A heart where bitter sorrow and passionate 
rebellion left no room for holier, sweeter 
thoughts to enter. 

It was nearly two years since I had given 
my heart and my pledge to George Haven. 
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One year had passed since all had been end¬ 
ed between us. All those bright hopes and 
expectations, all the rose-tinted outlines of 
artistic imagination had vanished, and, in 
their place, I found only a dull cold reality, 
standing out firm and clear against the dark 
background of a clouded future. 

It had been with us a very common story. 
We had learned J,o love; had thought, as 
lovers always do, that nothing could ever 
separate us. I was proud and willful. He, 
strict almost to scrupulousness in the ob¬ 
servance of duty and honor. Much as I 
loved him, it was bard to surrender my own 
will to his, even while acknowledging, as I 
was always forced to do, the superiority of 
his judgment. 

Previous to my engagement, I had been 
somewhat inclined to coquetry. Looking 
hack to this, standing as I do now in middle 
life, I scarcely realize that it is I of whom I 
speak. The careless trifling of the past 
seems like some acquaintance of long ago, 
separated from me by many rolling years. 
Do we not often look back thus upon our 
“slain selves,” scarcely recognizing our own 
identity? Sometimes it is with uplifted 
hands of horror, sometimes with bitter burn¬ 
ing tears, often, alas! with unavailing re¬ 
grets, that we view the images which the 
past reveals. 

It was not that I did not truly love George 
Haven that I was often led into acts which 
grieved him. It was partly,I think, because 
I was fond of admiration, and he, reading 
me so well, refused to compliment me as 
others did. Once, in playfully rallying him 
upon this, lie answered in earnest loving 
tones, “Annie, my choice of you, my love 
for you expresses more than aught else. 
What more can I say than that you are to 
me dearer than all others upon earth ? ’ 

Then, too, I was younger than he by ten 
years. He, who had struggled so long and 
earnestly with realities, could not under¬ 
stand how light and unimportant many 
things appeared to me, in my thoughtless 
girlhood, which to him were strong in im¬ 
port. Thus, though I instantly resolved to 
be more guarded in my acts, again and again 
my resolutions were broken. 

At last it came; the harvest of my folly 
had ripened. I had gone too far. George 
Haven came to me one night, with a face 
which scarcely seemed his own, so quiet, so 
stem it appeared. He told me in measured 
tones of forced calmness, that our engage¬ 


ment must end. He could not trust ma 
again, only to meet with bitter disappoint¬ 
ment. 

I listened, for the moment speechless, re¬ 
alizing then, for the first time, the greatness 
of my fault. Yet the words I might have 
spoken did not come to my lips, but, when 
lie paused for my answer, it was only to hear 
a stinging sarcasm and a heartless release. 
One moment only, the blood swept over his 
face, and I saw there an anguish I had nev¬ 
er before read upon human countenance. 
Then the features settled into their former 
coldness, and he turned frotn-me and passed 
out. I listened to his ringing steps upon the 
walk, then heard the click of the gate as it 
opened and closed upon him. 

Since that night, one year of my life had 
passed; a year so full of suffering that I 
cannot, even now, look back upon it save 
with a heart-throbbing of painful pity over 
my past self. I learned but too late, the 
value of the love which I had slighted—with 
which I had idly trifled. I would not listen 
to reason and entreaty, which my friends 
vainly endeavored to proffer. I shut my¬ 
self from ail society, from all accustomed 
pleasures and duties, and during that year 
I never appeared anywhere outside of ray 
own father’s house. I hoped I should be ill 
and die, for, in my sin, I despised the life 
which my own hand had darkened. But, 
whether it was my naturally strong consti¬ 
tution or God’s will overruling mine, or both 
combined, though I grew pale and thin until 
I appeared almost the shadow of my former 
self, my wish was not gratified. 

I had become skeptical, blaming, as we 
are too often inclined to do, the providence 
of God for what was, instead, the result of 
my own folly. It was thus, unhappy, miser¬ 
able and refusing comfort, that I sat that 
sweet May evening and looked out upon the 
village street. All the soothing harmonies 
and accords of nature were unheeded. Harsh 
and clanging discords alor>e were anchored 
in my heart. 

As I sat thus, my door was hurriedly 
thrown open, and a frightened face looked 
in, and at the same time I heard a confusion 
within the house. Quick steps and alarmed 
voices fell upon my ear. 

“O, your mother!” gasped the girl, as 
soon as, in her terror, she could find expres¬ 
sion. “She is dying!” 

Thoroughly roused out of myself for the 
first time during that long year, I almost 
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flew to my mother’s chamber. Surely the 
white face upon the bed where they hail laid 
her could not have been more colorless had 
it been composed for its last rest, save for 
the one red stream which flowed from her 
lips. 

Had I been less absorbed in self, I could 
not have failed to notice, long before this, 
the change which I afterwards knew had 
been slowly taking place. The gradual 
wasting and etherealizing of that sweet pa¬ 
tient face, the fitful flushes, and the unwont¬ 
ed brilliancy of her soft eyes, all betrayed 
too plainly the deadly disease which had 
marked her as its victim. 

This, a dangerous hemorrhage of the 
lungs, was the first warning I received. My 
eyes were suddenly opened, so that I won¬ 
dered at the strange blindness in which they 
had so long been sealed. Yet this was no 
time for regrets like those in which X had 
been so vainly indulging. In this sorrow, at 
least, I was forced to action, and not allowed 
to waste my energies in listless inactivity. 

My mother was not dying, though for a 
time she seemed held to mortality by a tie 
eo delicate Ujprtf a passing breeze might bear 
away her hovering spirit. It was the com¬ 
mencement of a long and pahiful illuess, from 
which she never rallied. 

Spring passed, and the days grew longer 
and brighter. Yet all the sweet allurements 
of nature were unheeded by those who 
watched in that darkened chamber. Day 
by day, the ties between spirit and mortality 
became lighter, as the earth-bound soul 
struggled to be free. We felt, as we stood 
beside that bed, how thin was the vail which 
separates the visible from the invisible. We 
could almost realize the presence of hover¬ 
ing angels, waiting to welcome a redeemed 
soul to their rejoicing company. 

What bitterness or skepticism could with¬ 
stand the heavenly influence which radi¬ 
ated from that dying Saint? Always happy 
and peaceful in heart, however heavily op¬ 
pressed by bodily sutfering, she was a true 
witness that (rod’s sustaining hand is never 
withdraw'!! from those who trust in him. 
By her side, I learned the first great lesson 
of life; that from whitli all minor teachings 
spring. By her words of love and faith, I 
was led to Him who never rejects one weary 
pleading soul wdiich turns to him for rest. 

Among the many holy words wdiich were 
read and spoken by tny dying mother, in all 
my after-life 1 never forgot or lost iny faith 


in these: “And we know that all things 
work together for good to them that love 
God; to them who are the called according 
to his purpose.” Even my grief, which had 
taken from ine all earthly hopes and ambi¬ 
tions, was thus sanctified and made one link 
in the chain which should unite my soul to 
God. 

How pitiful is our poor blind humanity’ 
We lavish our hopes and our desires upon 
some earthly object, forgetting the Giver of 
all true and perfect gifts. Then, when our 
cherished idol is removed from us, or when 
we see it, like the fair apples of the Dead 
Sea, fall to ashes before our eyes, like an 
unreasoning, passionate child we wail over 
our loss, unthinking that a Father’s hand is 
directing our every step. That his love, 
even when chastening, is yet perfect love 
united to perfect wisdom. 

These great lessons of trust and faith are 
hard for us all to understand and realize. 
We are impatient of mysteries. We long to 
rend the veil, and discover the meaning of 
the sorrows which afflict us. We are not 
content with the simple thought that our 
Father knows; we desire to enter into his 
knowledge. We, in our finite weakness, 
would comprehend an iiifinite mind! 

The waving trees exchanged their summer 
beauties for autumn’s brilliant gamitur§, 
and harvest sheaves and ripened fruits await¬ 
ed the hand of the gatherer, when angel 
reapers bore to the Lord of the harvest the 
fully perfected treasure of a ransomed sonL 

It was upon a bright Sabbath morning 
that our mother left us for the joy of God’s 
heavenly rest. We had been bending over 
her aii the night, listening each moment to 
the faint breathing, ever becoming lighter 
and less perceptible. 

At sunrise she aroused and asked that the 
curtain might be raised and the light be al¬ 
lowed to enter. We threw open the blinds, 
and the full rich sunlight filled the room as 
if in morning greeting. 

“ Thus shall the sun of righteousness,” 
she began, in a low clear tone, then stopping 
suddenly, turned towards the light with a 
face radiant with heavenly brightness, and 
rapturously exclaimed, “ O glory unutterable! 
Do you not see it?” And with the radiance 
still resting upon her face, she passed iuto 
the unclouded brightness of God's smile. 

One sister ami two brothers all younger 
than myself, composed, with my father, the 
members of our family. Upon me, as the 
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elder sister, now devolved the care of the 
household. We had but one servant, and I 
soon found that mine was no light task. 
Then, and not until then, did I begin to 
realize the cares which my mother had so 
uncomplainingly taken upon herself, sparing 
me all participation in those tilings to which 
I was so averse. I had lived for self; for my 
own pleasure and enjoyment. When I lost 
him who was my greatest happiness, I 
scorned life as a worthless thing. 

The death of ray mother, to whom I was 
devotedly attached, was the means by which 
I was turned from further indulgence in idle 
regrets, Not that I consider regrets, in 
themselves alone, as vain, or unproductive 
of good. That sorrow over the past which 
leads us to improve the present, lest that, 
too, become a sad memory, ever bears true 
and acceptable fruits. But that which is 
productive only of bitterness and deeper 
selfishness is, in all respects, most miserable. 

The life which now opened before me was, 
in many respects, difficult and perplexing. 
More so, because it was so new to me, so 
different from all former experiences. It was 
a strange thing for me to assume responsi¬ 
bilities, exercise self-control,live for anything 
else save my own pleasure. Yet this was 
the very discipline I most needed, and to 
this I was subjected. 

A year passed, and, in addition to my 
ever-present cares, ray father and sister fell 
violently ill of typhoid fever. In a little less 
than four weeks my father died, and my 
youngest brother was taken ill. I scarcely 
know how I endured the suffering and bur¬ 
dens of those weeks, so heavy with grief. 
At last, after many days of anxiety, my 
brother and sister were out of danger. Then 
the strength which had upheld me thus far, 
at length failed, and I, too, was prostrated 
upon a bed qf sickness. Wild feverish days 
of burning delirium followed, then weakness 
and exhaustion succeeded, pressing heavily 
upon body and brain. 

Slowly I rallied, gaining strength as the 
sweet springtime dawned in its early fresh¬ 
ness. It was just three years since my great 
sorrow, and, in that time, I had begun to 
learn a few of the lessons of life. Not that 
I had attained to any high degree of excel¬ 
lence in the exercise of my newly-found du¬ 
ties, but I had learned where all strength is 
to be derived. I had begun to live for nobler 
aims than mere self-gratification. 

Those long quiet days which passed so 


slowly, as I was recovering from my illness, 
were, to me, full of rest and sweetness. 
Then, for the first time, I towed with my 
whole soul, in submission to God’s will, con¬ 
tent to leave the future, with all its perplex¬ 
ities, entirely in his hands. Willing to enter 
upon whatever work he gave me to do; to 
live, endure, or suffer whatever in his good¬ 
ness he decreed. 

Strongly was my faith tested. For ten 
years I labored in my home duties, striving 
to educate my sister and brothers, and fit 
them, in heart, as well as mind, for useful 
stations in life. Then I rested, feeling that 
my work was done. My sister had married 
a very worthy gentleman, and my two broth¬ 
ers having completed their studies, were es¬ 
tablished, one as a physician, the other as a 
clergyman. 

It was but a few days since my sister’s 
marriage, and I was sitting one night at twi¬ 
light, at the window where I had so long 
ago sat with a heart filled with passionate 
grief and rebellion. I was thinking tender¬ 
ly, as I always thought, of my girlhood’s 
love. Fifteen years had passed since that 
night—how well I remembered it^when I 
gave to George Haven the love which had 
never ceased to be his. I was no longer a 
young girl, but my heart was still fresh and 
glowing with the memories of the past. 

I recalled each word of my lover’s as if it 
had been but yesterday. His face, bright 
with love and happiness, as he bent to give 
roe his first kiss, the seal of our betrothal, 
rose up before me as a living reality. I 
thought of him as be appeared the last night 
1 saw him, when he turned from me with a 
face so still and cold, and yet so full of grief. 

I wondered if he, too, still remembered 
those days; or if, in the absorbing cares of 
business life, they had faded from liis memory, 
leaving only an almost obliterated impres¬ 
sion, like that of a half-forgotten dream. 

I thought once more I heard the click of 
the gate, and the ringing steps which had 
echoed through my head for so many years. 
I listened. Was my dream a reality? Some 
one was coming np the walk, and I rose, 
chiding myself that I had suffered imagina¬ 
tion to control me thus powerfully. Yet, 
surely, were not those his steps? Did I not 
know them well ? Had I not, in the days of 
our early love, listened for their coming, and 
learned to distinguish them from all others? 

With a wildly beating heart, I opened the 
door, and there before me stood George 
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Haven! Years had wrought their changes 
upon him, as they ever do upon us all, bnt 
the same loving earnest eyes met mine, and 
I recognized the love which years of absence 
had not weakened. One look 5 and he ex¬ 
tended his arms towards me, and I was skel¬ 
tered evermore in his loving embrace. 

That first evening we found but few words 
to express our present happiness and our re¬ 
gret for the past. The love which had been 
implanted in our hearts, however benumbed 
by carelessness or misunderstanding, had not 


withered and died. It had spread and 
grown until 

“ Its roots were deep as the earth itself; 

Its branches broad as the sky.” 

This undying love had united us at last; 
had, after so many years, budded and blos¬ 
somed again with the flowers of early spring. 

Years have passed since I became the wife 
of George Haven. We are both in middle 
life, but our romance has never ended. With 
every rolling year our love becomes deeper 
and stronger. 
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UNDER THE ROD. 

“And I will cause you to pass under the rod.” 
BT MABGABET LIXDSAY. 


It was a lovely night in May. As I sat at 
my window, I looked out upon freshly- 
springing grass and blossoming pear trees. 
The maples and elms were putting forth 
their leaves, having already sufficiently ad¬ 
vanced to suggest the richness of their com¬ 
ing attire. The sun was setting, and the 
golden dandelions which were thickly scat¬ 
tered on both sides of the country road, had 
folded away their brightness until the re¬ 
turning freshness of a new day. Some had 
covered their bright little heads with a tiny 
white cap, and were already nodding and 
rocking to and fro in the light evening 
breeze. 

A farmer’s boy went merrily by, driving, 


with busy authority, the cows to their even¬ 
ing shelter. Then, there jolted past a long 
farm wagon, its owner standing with staid 
gravity, regardless of jolt or rattle. Two 
plump robin-redbreasts lighted upon the 
gate, and glancing round with bright twin¬ 
kling eyes, they, too, went from my sight; 
After that, the universal quiet remained un¬ 
broken by sound of man, beast or bird. I 
still looked listlessly ont, with a heart 
strangely at variance with nature’s repose. 
A heart where bitter sorrow and passionate 
rebellion left no room for holier, sweeter 
thoughts to enter. 

It was nearly two years since I had given 
my heart and my pledge to George Haven. 
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One year had passed since all had been end¬ 
ed between us. All those bright hopes and 
expectations, all the rose-tinted outlines of 
artistic imagination had vanished, and, in 
their place, I found only a dull cold reality, 
standing out firm and clear against the dark 
background of a clouded future. 

It had been with us a very common story. 
We had learned J,o love; had thought, as 
lovers always do, that nothing could ever 
separate us. I was proud and willful. He, 
strict almost to scrupulousness in the ob¬ 
servance of duty and honor. Much as I 
loved him, it was bard to surrender my own 
will to his, even while acknowledging, as I 
was always forced to do, the superiority of 
his judgment. 

Previous to my engagement, I had been 
somewhat inclined to coquetry. Looking 
hack to this, standing as I do now in middle 
life, I scarcely realize that it is I of whom I 
speak. The careless trifling of the past 
seems like some acquaintance of long ago, 
separated from me by many rolling years. 
Do we not often look back thus upon our 
“slain selves,” scarcely recognizing our own 
identity? Sometimes it is with uplifted 
hands of horror, sometimes with bitter burn¬ 
ing tears, often, alas! with unavailing re¬ 
grets, that we view the images which the 
past reveals. 

It was not that I did not truly love George 
Haven that I was often led into acts which 
grieved him. It was partly,I think, because 
I was fond of admiration, and he, reading 
me so well, refused to compliment me as 
others did. Once, in playfully rallying him 
upon this, lie answered in earnest loving 
tones, “Annie, my choice of you, my love 
for you expresses more than aught else. 
What more can I say than that you are to 
me dearer than all others upon earth ? ’ 

Then, too, I was younger than he by ten 
years. He, who had struggled so long and 
earnestly with realities, could not under¬ 
stand how light and unimportant many 
things appeared to me, in my thoughtless 
girlhood, which to him were strong in im¬ 
port. Thus, though I instantly resolved to 
be more guarded in my acts, again and again 
my resolutions were broken. 

At last it came; the harvest of my folly 
had ripened. I had gone too far. George 
Haven came to me one night, with a face 
which scarcely seemed his own, so quiet, so 
stem it appeared. He told me in measured 
tones of forced calmness, that our engage¬ 


ment must end. He could not trust ma 
again, only to meet with bitter disappoint¬ 
ment. 

I listened, for the moment speechless, re¬ 
alizing then, for the first time, the greatness 
of my fault. Yet the words I might have 
spoken did not come to my lips, but, when 
lie paused for my answer, it was only to hear 
a stinging sarcasm and a heartless release. 
One moment only, the blood swept over his 
face, and I saw there an anguish I had nev¬ 
er before read upon human countenance. 
Then the features settled into their former 
coldness, and he turned frotn-me and passed 
out. I listened to his ringing steps upon the 
walk, then heard the click of the gate as it 
opened and closed upon him. 

Since that night, one year of my life had 
passed; a year so full of suffering that I 
cannot, even now, look back upon it save 
with a heart-throbbing of painful pity over 
my past self. I learned but too late, the 
value of the love which I had slighted—with 
which I had idly trifled. I would not listen 
to reason and entreaty, which my friends 
vainly endeavored to proffer. I shut my¬ 
self from ail society, from all accustomed 
pleasures and duties, and during that year 
I never appeared anywhere outside of ray 
own father’s house. I hoped I should be ill 
and die, for, in my sin, I despised the life 
which my own hand had darkened. But, 
whether it was my naturally strong consti¬ 
tution or God’s will overruling mine, or both 
combined, though I grew pale and thin until 
I appeared almost the shadow of my former 
self, my wish was not gratified. 

I had become skeptical, blaming, as we 
are too often inclined to do, the providence 
of God for what was, instead, the result of 
my own folly. It was thus, unhappy, miser¬ 
able and refusing comfort, that I sat that 
sweet May evening and looked out upon the 
village street. All the soothing harmonies 
and accords of nature were unheeded. Harsh 
and clanging discords alor>e were anchored 
in my heart. 

As I sat thus, my door was hurriedly 
thrown open, and a frightened face looked 
in, and at the same time I heard a confusion 
within the house. Quick steps and alarmed 
voices fell upon my ear. 

“O, your mother!” gasped the girl, as 
soon as, in her terror, she could find expres¬ 
sion. “She is dying!” 

Thoroughly roused out of myself for the 
first time during that long year, I almost 
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flew to my mother’s chamber. Surely the 
white face upon the bed where they hail laid 
her could not have been more colorless had 
it been composed for its last rest, save for 
the one red stream which flowed from her 
lips. 

Had I been less absorbed in self, I could 
not have failed to notice, long before this, 
the change which I afterwards knew had 
been slowly taking place. The gradual 
wasting and etherealizing of that sweet pa¬ 
tient face, the fitful flushes, and the unwont¬ 
ed brilliancy of her soft eyes, all betrayed 
too plainly the deadly disease which had 
marked her as its victim. 

This, a dangerous hemorrhage of the 
lungs, was the first warning I received. My 
eyes were suddenly opened, so that I won¬ 
dered at the strange blindness in which they 
had so long been sealed. Yet this was no 
time for regrets like those in which X had 
been so vainly indulging. In this sorrow, at 
least, I was forced to action, and not allowed 
to waste my energies in listless inactivity. 

My mother was not dying, though for a 
time she seemed held to mortality by a tie 
eo delicate Ujprtf a passing breeze might bear 
away her hovering spirit. It was the com¬ 
mencement of a long and pahiful illuess, from 
which she never rallied. 

Spring passed, and the days grew longer 
and brighter. Yet all the sweet allurements 
of nature were unheeded by those who 
watched in that darkened chamber. Day 
by day, the ties between spirit and mortality 
became lighter, as the earth-bound soul 
struggled to be free. We felt, as we stood 
beside that bed, how thin was the vail which 
separates the visible from the invisible. We 
could almost realize the presence of hover¬ 
ing angels, waiting to welcome a redeemed 
soul to their rejoicing company. 

What bitterness or skepticism could with¬ 
stand the heavenly influence which radi¬ 
ated from that dying Saint? Always happy 
and peaceful in heart, however heavily op¬ 
pressed by bodily sutfering, she was a true 
witness that (rod’s sustaining hand is never 
withdraw'!! from those who trust in him. 
By her side, I learned the first great lesson 
of life; that from whitli all minor teachings 
spring. By her words of love and faith, I 
was led to Him who never rejects one weary 
pleading soul wdiich turns to him for rest. 

Among the many holy words wdiich were 
read and spoken by tny dying mother, in all 
my after-life 1 never forgot or lost iny faith 


in these: “And we know that all things 
work together for good to them that love 
God; to them who are the called according 
to his purpose.” Even my grief, which had 
taken from ine all earthly hopes and ambi¬ 
tions, was thus sanctified and made one link 
in the chain which should unite my soul to 
God. 

How pitiful is our poor blind humanity’ 
We lavish our hopes and our desires upon 
some earthly object, forgetting the Giver of 
all true and perfect gifts. Then, when our 
cherished idol is removed from us, or when 
we see it, like the fair apples of the Dead 
Sea, fall to ashes before our eyes, like an 
unreasoning, passionate child we wail over 
our loss, unthinking that a Father’s hand is 
directing our every step. That his love, 
even when chastening, is yet perfect love 
united to perfect wisdom. 

These great lessons of trust and faith are 
hard for us all to understand and realize. 
We are impatient of mysteries. We long to 
rend the veil, and discover the meaning of 
the sorrows which afflict us. We are not 
content with the simple thought that our 
Father knows; we desire to enter into his 
knowledge. We, in our finite weakness, 
would comprehend an iiifinite mind! 

The waving trees exchanged their summer 
beauties for autumn’s brilliant gamitur§, 
and harvest sheaves and ripened fruits await¬ 
ed the hand of the gatherer, when angel 
reapers bore to the Lord of the harvest the 
fully perfected treasure of a ransomed sonL 

It was upon a bright Sabbath morning 
that our mother left us for the joy of God’s 
heavenly rest. We had been bending over 
her aii the night, listening each moment to 
the faint breathing, ever becoming lighter 
and less perceptible. 

At sunrise she aroused and asked that the 
curtain might be raised and the light be al¬ 
lowed to enter. We threw open the blinds, 
and the full rich sunlight filled the room as 
if in morning greeting. 

“ Thus shall the sun of righteousness,” 
she began, in a low clear tone, then stopping 
suddenly, turned towards the light with a 
face radiant with heavenly brightness, and 
rapturously exclaimed, “ O glory unutterable! 
Do you not see it?” And with the radiance 
still resting upon her face, she passed iuto 
the unclouded brightness of God's smile. 

One sister ami two brothers all younger 
than myself, composed, with my father, the 
members of our family. Upon me, as the 
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elder sister, now devolved the care of the 
household. We had but one servant, and I 
soon found that mine was no light task. 
Then, and not until then, did I begin to 
realize the cares which my mother had so 
uncomplainingly taken upon herself, sparing 
me all participation in those tilings to which 
I was so averse. I had lived for self; for my 
own pleasure and enjoyment. When I lost 
him who was my greatest happiness, I 
scorned life as a worthless thing. 

The death of ray mother, to whom I was 
devotedly attached, was the means by which 
I was turned from further indulgence in idle 
regrets, Not that I consider regrets, in 
themselves alone, as vain, or unproductive 
of good. That sorrow over the past which 
leads us to improve the present, lest that, 
too, become a sad memory, ever bears true 
and acceptable fruits. But that which is 
productive only of bitterness and deeper 
selfishness is, in all respects, most miserable. 

The life which now opened before me was, 
in many respects, difficult and perplexing. 
More so, because it was so new to me, so 
different from all former experiences. It was 
a strange thing for me to assume responsi¬ 
bilities, exercise self-control,live for anything 
else save my own pleasure. Yet this was 
the very discipline I most needed, and to 
this I was subjected. 

A year passed, and, in addition to my 
ever-present cares, ray father and sister fell 
violently ill of typhoid fever. In a little less 
than four weeks my father died, and my 
youngest brother was taken ill. I scarcely 
know how I endured the suffering and bur¬ 
dens of those weeks, so heavy with grief. 
At last, after many days of anxiety, my 
brother and sister were out of danger. Then 
the strength which had upheld me thus far, 
at length failed, and I, too, was prostrated 
upon a bed qf sickness. Wild feverish days 
of burning delirium followed, then weakness 
and exhaustion succeeded, pressing heavily 
upon body and brain. 

Slowly I rallied, gaining strength as the 
sweet springtime dawned in its early fresh¬ 
ness. It was just three years since my great 
sorrow, and, in that time, I had begun to 
learn a few of the lessons of life. Not that 
I had attained to any high degree of excel¬ 
lence in the exercise of my newly-found du¬ 
ties, but I had learned where all strength is 
to be derived. I had begun to live for nobler 
aims than mere self-gratification. 

Those long quiet days which passed so 


slowly, as I was recovering from my illness, 
were, to me, full of rest and sweetness. 
Then, for the first time, I towed with my 
whole soul, in submission to God’s will, con¬ 
tent to leave the future, with all its perplex¬ 
ities, entirely in his hands. Willing to enter 
upon whatever work he gave me to do; to 
live, endure, or suffer whatever in his good¬ 
ness he decreed. 

Strongly was my faith tested. For ten 
years I labored in my home duties, striving 
to educate my sister and brothers, and fit 
them, in heart, as well as mind, for useful 
stations in life. Then I rested, feeling that 
my work was done. My sister had married 
a very worthy gentleman, and my two broth¬ 
ers having completed their studies, were es¬ 
tablished, one as a physician, the other as a 
clergyman. 

It was but a few days since my sister’s 
marriage, and I was sitting one night at twi¬ 
light, at the window where I had so long 
ago sat with a heart filled with passionate 
grief and rebellion. I was thinking tender¬ 
ly, as I always thought, of my girlhood’s 
love. Fifteen years had passed since that 
night—how well I remembered it^when I 
gave to George Haven the love which had 
never ceased to be his. I was no longer a 
young girl, but my heart was still fresh and 
glowing with the memories of the past. 

I recalled each word of my lover’s as if it 
had been but yesterday. His face, bright 
with love and happiness, as he bent to give 
roe his first kiss, the seal of our betrothal, 
rose up before me as a living reality. I 
thought of him as be appeared the last night 
1 saw him, when he turned from me with a 
face so still and cold, and yet so full of grief. 

I wondered if he, too, still remembered 
those days; or if, in the absorbing cares of 
business life, they had faded from liis memory, 
leaving only an almost obliterated impres¬ 
sion, like that of a half-forgotten dream. 

I thought once more I heard the click of 
the gate, and the ringing steps which had 
echoed through my head for so many years. 
I listened. Was my dream a reality? Some 
one was coming np the walk, and I rose, 
chiding myself that I had suffered imagina¬ 
tion to control me thus powerfully. Yet, 
surely, were not those his steps? Did I not 
know them well ? Had I not, in the days of 
our early love, listened for their coming, and 
learned to distinguish them from all others? 

With a wildly beating heart, I opened the 
door, and there before me stood George 
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Haven! Years had wrought their changes 
upon him, as they ever do upon us all, bnt 
the same loving earnest eyes met mine, and 
I recognized the love which years of absence 
had not weakened. One look 5 and he ex¬ 
tended his arms towards me, and I was skel¬ 
tered evermore in his loving embrace. 

That first evening we found but few words 
to express our present happiness and our re¬ 
gret for the past. The love which had been 
implanted in our hearts, however benumbed 
by carelessness or misunderstanding, had not 


withered and died. It had spread and 
grown until 

“ Its roots were deep as the earth itself; 

Its branches broad as the sky.” 

This undying love had united us at last; 
had, after so many years, budded and blos¬ 
somed again with the flowers of early spring. 

Years have passed since I became the wife 
of George Haven. We are both in middle 
life, but our romance has never ended. With 
every rolling year our love becomes deeper 
and stronger. 
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UNEARTHED. 

BY ESTHER SERLE KEXXETII. 


O.vce in r white there occurs, in real life, 
an episode which outrivals all 'the imaginary 
tales that ever were written. 

Somewhere between New York amt Maine 
are the remnants of an old town. Most of 
the old people have died; tile few children 
born there hate gone away. The residents 
dwell like hermits in their antiquated houses 
among their moss-grown orchards, knowing 
absolutely nothing of the inarch of time save 
as marked by additions to the stones of their 
hillside graveyard. Telegrams and express 
trains are legends to them. Once a week a 
yellow old stage-coach rumbles through the 


grassy lanes and quiet streets, bringing a few 
letters, and sometimes, out of the unknown, 
fable-like world, a son or daughter, who has 
“ come homo,” for a visit. In the spring the 
ploughmenmakeafaintstiroflife. Tlicblue¬ 
birds come earlier and stay later than else¬ 
where. There is no hand lifted against them; 
they build in the old cherry trees unmolested. 
The cattle linger, on their way to the pasture, 
to crop the lush grass in the shadows of the 
roadside elms. Once a week, an aged man, 
who lives by the river, draws a handcart of 
fish through the old town, calling customers 
by the blatant echoes of a tin horn. Tho 
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silence of pasture, wood and grassy door- 
yard is seldom broken save by a whistle of a 
herd Vboy, or the lowing of a cow. 

Here lived old Peter Felix and his grand¬ 
child Salome. They resided on the out¬ 
skirts of the town, in a poor hut, situated in 
so remote a spot that the other residents of 
the place seldom saw them. But if you had 
asked about these people, you would have 
been told that old Felix was a Jew, and in 
spite of the old shanty, that lie had plenty of 
gold. Probably the story of Ins wealth was 
not true, but that Salome’s beauty was of the 
Jewish type was unmistakable. Her great 
black eyes, the shower of dark curls, the 
small, voluptuous mouth, and the deeply 
stained cheek were Ishmaelitish, She was 
iifteen years old, and innocent as the birds 
whose songs she mocked. She had lived here 
ever since she could remember; the old hut 
was all the home she knew. 

Less known than these people was a man 
who lived in a house called “ The Castle,” in 
the woods. It was a large stone building, so 
old that the woods had grown up around it 
and shut it out from the rest of the world. 
That man, who was called Stacy, had lived 
there for six or seven years. Ho was seldom 
seen. Some people said that he was a good- 
looking man of about forty, others declared 
that he was grizzled, aged and frightful. He 
had a servant, who was seen, sometimes, 
hunting for his cow, and the servant’s name 
was said to be Duval. The master never 
came into the town, and no one ever visited 
the Castle. 

One day Salome’s linnet flew from its cage. 
She called to it, but it would not return. 
Step by stop it led her out of the garden into 
the woods. 

It was spring weather. Other linnets wore 
singing in the trees. The tame bird fluttered 
to the branches of an oak, and called fora 
mate. In vain the young girl sought to 
allure it. Nature was stronger than liabiU 
The linnet flew higher and sang more sweetly. 
At length it took to wing again. 

Panting with apprehension, the girl follow¬ 
ed, winding through the trees, leaping over 
brooks and stones—tearing her clothing on 
the shrubs and thorny vines. Now and then 
she would lose sight of the linnet; again sho 
would 3ee him sporting across her path. All 
at once lie rose in a swift, unerring flight, 
and was lost from her sight over the tops of 
tho trees. At that moment darkness fell, and 
Salome, looking around, found she was lost. 


Never before in her life had she penetrated 
the woods to this depth. Everything looked 
solemn and strange. The bird songs died 
with the fading light, and all was very still. 
A little rivulet trickled through the leaves 
at her feet. 

“I will follow the water,” said the girl, 
bravely. 

She followed the streamlet until it became 
so dark that she could not see it sparkling 
among the leaves. She put down her hand, 
and found that it had not stopped, but she 
could not see to trace its course any further. 

At first she was very much frightened, but 
the stars had come out and were looking 
down on her so peacefully that she grew 
assured and began to feel safe. The dew 
drew out the many faint fragrances of the 
woods, and made the air very sweet. So, at 
length, Salome crept into a bed of fallen 
leaves, under tho low branches of a shrub 
oak, and prepared to spend the night there. 

4 * I can sleep here very well,” she said; “ and 
in the morning I can find my way home.” 

She was tired and slept soundly all night in 
her strange "bed. At last the red beams of 
the sun penetrated to her resting-place, and 
made her stir uneasily. At length she opened 
her eyes, and found a horrible old man kneel¬ 
ing on the grass beside her, looking eagerly 
at heir. With a scream she started to her 
feet. 

“ATam’selle need not fear old Duval,” said 
the old man, with a horrible grin. “lie 
thought he had found one little * wood- 
nymph.” 

“ I am Salome Felix,” said the girl. “ I got 
lost last night, in the woods, and could not 
find my way home. Will you show me the 
path?” 

jlOui—ouir said the old man, u let mam’- 
selle* follow me.” 

He led the way. He was stunted, twisted 
and yellow. He limped. In his hand he 
carried a great ox-goad. He looked at 
Salome now and then, with his hideous grin. 

“He is repulsive,” thought Salome, “but I 
need not care, if he shows me the way 
home.” 

The sun shone like gold into the woods; 
all the littlo birds were carolling. They 
crushed the fragrant wild violets beneath 
their feet. 

They continued to walk until the beams of 
the sun became hot, and Salome was very 
tiled. 

“ I did not think I wamlored so far last 
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night, 5 ” said she; “but, indeed, one thinks of 
nothing else when they are chasing a lost 
linnet.” 

Iler face was so bright and sweet that the 
old man bent upon hor another of his fright¬ 
ful grins. 

They walked on. They met the little 
streamlet again which was glittering like a 
chain of diamonds among the brown leaves. 

“Will not the streamlet lead us out?” she 
asked. 

“ No,” said the old man. , 

Though it was getting towards noon, the 
way seemed growing dimmer, instead of 
brighter. The trees stood close, and wove 
their branches into a great net-work over¬ 
head. Tins cast a green light on the face of 
the old man and made him look more ugly 
than ever. 

“ i am getting tired,” said Salome, at length. 

The old man stopped and looked at hor 
with a strange look. 

“Is mam'selle weary at last? Ah web, 
then, suppose we stop at my house and get 
a little rest, before we go on?” 

“And I am very hungry,” said Salome, 
ready to cry. 

“So? I will give mam’sellc some bread 
and a cup of milk before we go on,” 

“ Well,” said Salome, faintly, “ if your house 
is not very far.” 

“It is not very far,” said the old man, 
grinning, and nodding his wicked old 
head. 

lie turned abruptly and came to a strong 
•wooden gate behind a hedge of yew trees. 
Ho unlocked this gate, and pushed the way 
through a narrow path, bordered with high 
shrubs, to some stono steps that led to a, low 
door in a large building. lie unlocked this 
door which was of iron, and grated on its 
hinges, and led the way into a largo low room 
where there was a bed, and a table, and a 
chair. On the table were the remnants of a 
meal—a roasted rabbit on a platter, and some 
bread. Though it was May, a little fire, 
smouldering on the hearth, was very welcome 
the air of the low room was so chill. As 
soon as the old man and Salome entered this 
apartment, the place echoed with the baying 
of a great bloodhouud which was chained to 
a kennel in a cornor, and whose heavy black 
muzzle and bloodshot eyes were frightful to 
the young girl. 

“ O, I dare not stay,” she cvleth Just thou 
she heard the responsive barking of other 
dogs from other parts of the house, 


“Mam’sello need not fear,” said the old 
man. “Lie down, Turk!” 

The dog slunk into his kennel, as the old 
wretch lifted his ox-goad, and all the barking 
gradually ceased. 

“Come and eat,” said old Duval, bringing a 
clean plate and knifo from a corner cupboard 
for the young girl. 

Salome’3 hunger had vanished, but she 
managed to swallow a little bread. She 
noticed that though the plate and knife wore 
coarse, the goblet for water was of fine, pure 
silver, beautifully enriched with molten roses. 
She thought it a very strange place; she was 
uneasy, and rose, at last, to go away. But 
the old man had gone, and had taken the dog 
In his chain with him. 

She sat down to wait for his return, A 
very pleasant smell, as from a garden, came 
in at the open door. A beautiful buttcrily—• 
nil purple and black and gold—followed the 
rays of sunshine in, .and sported around her. 
A rosebush had shed Us red petals at the top 
of the stone steps, and they blew in and 
danced over the floor. 

Salome waited and listened, thinking this 
a queer place to which she had come. 
She had never heard of “the Castle.” Now 
and then she thought she heard steps in a 
room above, but the momenta crept by, the 
sun shine withdrew from the room, and no 
one came. She began to tremble with cold 
and fear. This was worse than being lost in 
the woods, 

She kindled more fire, but she left the door 
open, for she could not bear to shut herself 
into that lonesome room. The stars and the 
singing of the garden insects seemed company. 
She was fwmUimr with both. But at length a 
great bat flew into the room, and boat about 
her head until she screamed, and when he 
flitted out, was glad to close the door on 
him. 

She sat on the hearth and fed the fire, and 
wondered whero she was, and who the old 
man was, and what her poor old grandfather 
\s’w\\V& think, crying over her troubles, for a 
long time. But alio was very weary, and be¬ 
came sleepy. She looked wistfully at the 
pallet, covered with warm blankets, but sbo 
feared to go to sleep. The horrible old man, 
the dogs, the lonely house, inspired her with 
vague suspicions of evil. Of the two, she had 
rather have slept, unsheltered in the forest; 
but at length far gwxn way bftfmu rchawAlen, 
and tiirowing herself upon the low bed, the 
girl fell into a heavy slumber. 
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When she awoke In the morning, she saw 
upon the table a tray laden with steaming 
food. The service which contained the 
viands was'of fine porcelain; the cups were of 
gold and silvor. A fire was also burning 
upon tho hearth. 

Approaching tho table, the half-famished 
girl drank of tire chocolate, and ate of the fino 
whcaten rolls. 

“ The old man lias come back,” she thought, 
“ but if he does not appear, when I have 
finished my breakfast, I will go fortli alone. 
I had far rather wander in the woods than to 
be confined here.” 

But when she had eaten her breakfast, tho 
old man did not come, and she opened the 
great door, and ascended the stono steps in 
tlio garden. All Was fresh, dewy and spark¬ 
ling in tho morning sun. But the spot was 
very still; the songs of the birds seemed 
distant. 

Half fearfully Salome passed down tho patli 
before her. It was choked with rank cypress 
vines, anil she had not gone far before a 
rabbit ran before her feet, Tho patli grew 
narrower, for the thicket of shrubbery on 
either side mot and tangled and blocked tbe 
way. At last It grew so dense that she was 
forced to pause and turn bad; to find another 
patli. 

This one she noticed as opening to the 
right of the stone steps, but she could not 
tell which one she had come by. She went 
but a short distance on it, and found it 
choked up by a thorny vine. On turning to 
go back, she found another path leading from 
it. She followed tills for a long way, but it 
led into another that. looked so wild and 
dark, under a line of yew trees, that she 
hesitated. 

“Do you find your walk pleasant?” asked 
a voice, near her. 

She started In affright, and turning, saw a 
man emerging from the shrubbery. lie was 
handsome hut for a reckless, unkempt look 
lie had, as if he slept in Ids clothes, and never 
combed his hair. It was matted in thick 
black curls on his shoulders. lie had a bunch 
of roses in his hand which life offered to the 
young girl, while liis eyes sparkled strangely. 

“ I wisli to find my way out of this garden,” 
said Salome, in a trembling voice. 

“ You are not in a pleasant part of it,” said 
tho man. “ Come with me.” 

Parting the tangled shrubbery with his 
hands, lie opened a way to a green glade en¬ 
closed by locust trees in blossom. Here was 


a fountain, beds of flowers and some seats. 

“ Sit down and rest, you must bo tired,” ho 
said. 

“ No,” Salome said, “ I cannot stay. I have 
been lost from home since day before yester¬ 
day. An old man offered to show me tho 
way, and brought me here. Now I cannot 
find my way out.” 

“But would you not like to stay here?” 
asked tho strange man. “ You have not seen 
yet tlio pleasant rooms which this house con¬ 
tains. It is quite an abode of luxury.” 

“ I want to go home,” said Salome. 

“But your home is poor and mean. If you 
will consent to stay here, you shall have all 
tho comforts that money can buy.” 

“ No, no,” said Salome, fearfully. 

“ But you must stay here,” said the man, 
his eyes beginning to glitter ircfully. “ My 
servant brought you here to please me. I 
intend that yon shall remain, and you may as 
well consent as to oppose me.” 

Salome burst into tears. The man drew 
near to comfort her, but she sprang from him 
in affright. 

“ O, please let me go to my grandfather,” 
she begged. 

“Why, how foolisli you are!” said the mail. 
“IIow can you desire to return to that 
wretched hovel? Here you can have ease 
and luxury. You can have anything you 
like, provided you do not make a noise to at¬ 
tract people’s attention to us. I will devote 
my life to making you happy.” 

But Salome only wept and trembled. 

“If you are anxious about your grand¬ 
father I will send Duval to say that you are 
well and happy, mid to carry him a bag of 
gold,” said her companion. 

“ 0, let me go home!” prayed Salome. 

“Take care! do not try my patience too 
far,” exclaimed the man. 

Salome hushed her sobs for fright, and 
stood with her face hidden. 

“Will you consent?” asked the man. 

She trembled, but shook her head. 

“ I will leave you to yourself for a while,” lie 
said, angrily, and strode off. 

When Salome found herself alone, she 
darted away from the spot, and with beating 
heart and streaming eyes sought to find ogress 
from that hated garden. In vain she hurried 
to and fro, tearing her clothes and wounding 
her hands among the thorns and briers. Tlio 
garden seemed one dense, overgrown wilder¬ 
ness; the paths leading one into another, 
never terminated at tho gate by which she 
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liad entered. At length she threw herself 
down upon a bed of flowering moss and cried 
bitterly. 

As the day wore away her dread and 
terror Increased. How could she spend 
another night under that hated roof? Again 
6ho started on a fruitless search, to pause 
exhausted, as the evening gathered, where 
the rani; shrubbery, close as a wall, shot up 
around her. If she could only escape to the 
•woods I Their loneliness seemed comparative 
safety to her, as she stood listening and 
shivering at the faint noises of the garden. 

The stars came out again; the dews crept 
dark and chill around her. With pallid face 
and sobbing breath she wandered on until 
she came to the stone steps and the open 
door. 

She knelt down here and prayed, and then 
fell asleep with her face against the cold 
stones. At midnight she awoke, and after 
listening to the stillness for a little while, 
crept into the little bed, and slumbered more 
awfceUy. 

When she awoke, she forced herself to eat 
the remnants of yesterday's meal. She felt 
weak and ill, and the room seemed turning 
around to her. She went out into the air, 
and sat down upon a stone bench under a 
tree. The fresh air revived her. She buried 
her face in her hands and prayed for 
deliverance. 

All at once she saw the man who inspired 
her so with terror standing among the 
shrubbery, and watching her. lie approached 
her slowly. 

“Will you consent to live hero with me?' 1 
he asked. 

“No, never!” she answered. 

He laughed, cruelly, ami turned away. 

.’She remained in the garden all day. At 
night she slept, unmolested, upon the pallet. 

In the morning she »te a little bread that 
was left upon the table. Another day site 
spent wandering in the garden, hut she was 
.weak IVom much weeping and insufficient 
food, and at dark lay down to the deep 
slumbers of exhaustion. 

Shu ro6c again, but she had no food. The 
terrible suspicion that the master of this, 
her prison, meant to starve her to a compli¬ 
ance to Ills wishes, came over her. With a 
shmhie.t, she lay down again, quite too i\\ now 
to bear the. violence of lier emotions. She 
lay shuddering with cold and illness. 

A biting thirst and a bitter hunger came 
over her. Her lips wore parched, her tongue 


was swollen. A burning fever succeeded her 
chill. Ilising from the couch, sho staggered 
to the table, took therefrom a goblet, and 
crept up the stone steps. She wandered on 
in search of the fountain. 

At length she beard it running over its 
basin, and though her heart beat quickly with 
fear, dreading lest she should meet the mas¬ 
ter of the garden, she crossed the sunny 
glade, and dipping the goblet in the basin, 
drank with feverish eagerness. 

For a few moments sho seemed stronger. 
Observing a small summer-house heueavh the 
locusts she entered it. 

The walls were of lattice-work, and it had 
a door at either end. A luxuriant grape¬ 
vine clambering over the roof, made the 
place dim and cool. At first slie did not see 
that the place was occupied. She sank into 
a seat, discovering at the moment a table 
containing hooks, glasses and a dish of straw¬ 
berries—and before she was hardly seated tho 
figure of a man rose from tho bench where ho 
was lying. With a cry she started to her 
feet. 

“ Sit down—you need not run, for you can¬ 
not run away from me,” said the tyrant. 
“Yon hardly look as fierce as you did 
yesterday morning.” 

She sat passive, almost fainting. Her com¬ 
panion drew a seat to her side, smiling slyly 
as lie observed liow instinctively she shrank 
from him. 

"Not tamed yet? IIow obstinate beauti¬ 
ful women are 1 My mahl, Nanette, who is 
old and ugly, would give more than her life 
for a diamond Ukc this - ,” and as ho spoke ho 
slipped a massive and beautiful ring upon 
lier little cold baud. 

“I am ill and hungry,” moaned Salome. 

“ You have only to promise to be mine, to 
have instantly llie daintiest food and richest 
wine brought to your hand.” 

She turned lier face from him. The next 
moment she feif. his avms giido around liar. 
With a strength given of terror, slin wrenched 
herself from ids embrace, striking him, with 
lier small clenched hand, full in the face. 

“Little fool!” lie hissed, glowing with 
anger. 

He would have said more but for a sharp 
sound at the end of the summer-house, like 
the click of a lock. With avengeful look at 
the vibrating frame and pallid face of tho 
girl, be turned to see wbnt occasioned the 
noise. Suddenly the baying of the great 
bloodhound sounded In the garden. The 
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ipan paused, turned pale, trembled. He sud¬ 
denly sprang to the other door, but staggered 
bach, for a colossal form towered in the 
entrance. A huge man, dressed only in 
dusty, ragged vestments, his eyes like coals of 
tire, his air weary and resolute, came, step by 
step, towards Salome’s tormentor who re¬ 
treated before him. 

"Coward! traitor! murderer 1” he said, in 
a low, intense voice. “ Do you know me, 
then? I know yon only too well. Do 1 not 
know the man who betrayed my trust, 
seduced my wife, and robbed me of my hard 
earnings? Let this witness that I set my 
seal upon him;” and the*siws/i of a knife, 
driven into flesh, turned the horrified girl 
faint. 

A pool of blood ran across the floor; her 
tormentor lay In It. The stranger discharged 
a pistol full in the face of the prostrate man, 
turned, and left the summer-house. 

He strode away. Salome watched him go. 
A moment after she heard a horse galloping 
through the wood. She hesitated an instant, 
glanced at the dead man upon the floor, a ml 
ran after. 

The path by -which the Intruder had gone 
led straight to the open gate. She flew out 


into the open wood. She ran on till she 
found wheel ruts. She followed them for 
more tliau a mile. At length she emerged 
upon an open road. She was miles from 
home, but a good-natured carter took her up 
and brought her to her grandfather’s door. 

Salome’s strange story spread far ami wide. 
A party was made up to investigate the mat¬ 
ter. Suspecting that the “Castle” was the 
scene of these strange deeds, they proceeded 
thither. The dead body was found in the 
summer-house, the "Castle” had been de¬ 
serted by the servants who had evidently 
taken away many valuables. Some money 
and many l-lch articles were found in the 
rooms. Fortunately the dogs, who bayed 
furiously at this intrusion, were chained. As 
they were discovered to be all of the pure 
bloodhound breed, they were fed and ap¬ 
propriated by new owners. The furniture 
was sold to defray the burial expenses of the 
corpse, which was lain in a nameless 
grave. 

In the course of fifty years more the 
“Castle” crumbled to the ground. The 
murderer was never discovered, but many 
old legends concerning him cling around the 
spot. 
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CHAPTER I. ... 

Thebe were sad hearts in the old home¬ 
stead at Bayside, for death was busy there. 
The soul of Edmund Bay was leaving the- 
tenement it had occupied and controlled for 
nearly sixty years, and the struggle was a bit¬ 
ter one. Never, perhaps, was the parting of 
spirit and flesh more stormy. It had been 
long protracted, and appeared as if the end 
was drawing no nearer. 

With the first of morning light, Gabrielle, 
the only daughter of the dying man, had been 
summoned from where she was visiting, at a 
little distance, and now that night and dark¬ 
ness had come, she could scarcely see that 
there had been any change. Her father (na¬ 
ture had forced her to so call the stern man- 
who lay writhing upon the bed, defiantly re-- 
pressing groans,) appeared just as strong as 
when she had first entered the room. It 
might have been that his face grew more pal¬ 
lid, that his eyes burned with a less fitful' 
blaze, that his fingers were not quite so- 
tightly locked, and that his voice lost a trifle 
of volume and harshness, when the fever died 
away for a moment, but it needed a keen-in¬ 
telligence to detect even this. He was to her 
the same stern, unbending—one might almost ■ 
have said, unloving parent that he had ever 
been; who had made her young life some- 
tiling of a terror, and one always shadowed 
by a cloud. 

Not that she lacked anything hut affection, 
for he was a rich man ; had more than dou¬ 
bled the fortune left him at the death of his 
father, and money she always had in abun¬ 
dance. But tlie very thing the poor mother¬ 
less girl wanted most of all was dehied. Her 
remaining parent -never unbent to her, and 
she had no recollection of the other. Her 
home life, consequently, had been far from a 
pleasant one, and it had been fortunate that 
her father was disposed to give her every pos¬ 
sible advantage of education, for what the 
parental roof lacked others gladly accorded 
to her sweet face and loving disposition. 

Even when a child; Gabrielle Ray had been - 
noticed for her beauty, and noW,at nineteen, 
she was without a rival in that section of the 
country. Lovers,-if-she had any (but the' 
known character of her father appeared to 


have kept her untrammelled in this respect), 1 
would have fonnd her'black eyes and'hair, 
her tall slight figure, her delicate hands and' 
feet, the exquisite carving'of the nose and 
chin, the petite mouth,-with its full ripe lips, 
and the low musical voice, fit themes for 
their poetic pens. The feW who in reality 
knew her could have added • their testimony 
in praise of her gentle and loving heart. 

To the credit; however, Of .Edmund Ray, 
there was one thing in which his otherwise 
flinty heart appeared to soften. Not in char¬ 
ity, though he gave liberally to the poor, but' 
towards nature. He had made the ridge of 
rocks upon which his “Bayside” mansion 
was builded to blossom as the rose; had 
forced the sterile hilIsides : to sustain herbage,' 
had levelled, and smoothed) and filled Upland- 
adomed, until there was no place for scores' 
of miles along the Atlantic shore that could 
compare with it. In such pursuits appeared 
to lie his whole delight, and he followed un¬ 
til completely absorbed in it. 

But his busy life was very near its ending. 
The fiat' had gone forth, and it was only a 
question of a little time. Would this knowl¬ 
edge thaw the ice of his nature towards his 
child? The old housekeeper, who had sent, 1 
and tlie old doctor who had gone for Gabri- 
clle, prayed tliat such might be the case; 
hut, greatly to their sorrow, there was 'no 1 
change—no tenderness in his voice when the 
girl entered and knelt by his bedside. 

“So,” he said, “you have to be gadding 
about even when I am dying; can't spare 1 
time to close my eyes and tuck me away un¬ 
der the ground.” 

The poor girl conld make no answer to 
such a brutal welcoming, and the physician 
took iip the defence for her. 

“ Gabrielle did not know you were so sick," 1 
he replied. “ I purposely kept the knowledge-' 
from her until the last moment, poor thing.” 

“Don’t tell me 1” growled tlie unjust and 
morose old man ; “ I know better. They are 
all alike—all of them. But now that she has- 
come at last, I presume she can stay. It wont 1 
be long, and I have something very impor¬ 
tant to tell her.” 

She did stay. Even his cruelty could not) 
drive her- away? stayed and watched with 
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him through the remaining hours of the day, 
and when the night closed darkly around, 
was with him alone, had been for an hour, 
and yet no single word of the “ something 
very important” he had to tell had passed 
his lips. Indeed, he had spoken but little, 
save now and then to mutter an almost im¬ 
precation- upon death, to ask the time, or 
grumble because her hand trembled (as well it 
might) when she held the medicine to his lips. 

She sat and watched the tortured face until 
it became agony; listened to the suppressed 
groans until her ear shrank, and to gain a 
few moments of relief, she started up and 
walked towards the window. 

“ Where are you going to now?” he asked, 
hastily. 

“Simply to lookout for an instant,” she 
replied, commanding her voice as well as she 
could. 

“ What sort of a night is it?” 

u Terrible 1 The wind is howling and sea 
roaring, the trees are twisting and breaking 
in the blast, the rain is falling in torrents, 
the surf driving high upou the shore, and now 
and then I fancy I can hear distant thunder.” 

“Is it dark?” 

“Very” 

“ No light overhead ?” 

“ Not the least.” 

“ Girl, you have drawn a picture of my 
life!” 

“Father!” she exclaimed, startiug back in 
astonishment. 

“ Ye3—yes—I am your father.” 

She fancied the hour when the floodgates 
of his heart would give way had come, and 
was turning eagerly towards him, ready to 
pour out the long pentrup wealtli of her own, 
when he continued, as if he had forgotten, or 
intended to entirely ignore, the subject: 

“Yes, such has been my life, and it should 
end as it began, and has been passed, in wild 
storm and dense darkness. May God pardon 
—no, no, he shall not those who made it so. 
Storm ? the winds and the waves are scream¬ 
ing for their prey. Hark 1 What sound was 
that?” 

“Nothing but the beating of the storm, 
father.” 

. She repeated the final word with a hope 
that it might reawaken some long-slumber¬ 
ing chord in his seared heart; bntit failed to 
affect him. He turned uneasily upon his 
pillow, called her to bring the medicine, and 
lay for a time without opening his lips.. The 
housekeeper came and went; the physician 


looked in for a moment, promised to call 
again, and departed; and the hours crept 
slowly on until the bell in the village spire 
tolled out midnight. 

“Ha!” exclaimed the death-stricken man, 
raising himself higher upon the pillow, “mid¬ 
night! Has it grown so late?” 

“ The bell has just tolled; father ” 

“Father?” , 

. He repeated the word in an uneasy tone, 
and fixed his eyes suspiciously upon Gabri- 
elle. Then he raised his thiu trembling hand 
and beckoned her to come nearer. 

“ I am here, father. You said you had 
something very important to tell me, and 
may Heaven have mercy on you; the time is 
very short.” 

Within the last hour even her inexperi¬ 
enced eyes could see that a great change had 
taken place; that the dread enemy of life 
had drawn very near. But the man of iron 
will would have laughed the idea to scorn, 
had not the physician (who was,making his 
final call) entered at the moment, and after 
making a careful examiuation, said, in the 
most solemn voice: 

“ My old friend, I should be recreant to my 
duty if I did not tell you that there is scarcely 
an hour between you and eternity.” 

“ So little left of time 1” gasped the dying 
man. “So very littleF* 

“ It has indeed natrowed down to a small 
Space; but it is all that remains for you of 
earth, and if you have anything to do, any¬ 
thing to say, it must be done quickly.” 

“I caunot—cannot die, must live. I have 
so much unfinished.” 

“And another will complete it, if done at 
all. Let me urge you, as a man and Chris¬ 
tian, to quickly put your house iu order and 
prepare to meet your God, while it is yet day, 
for the night will soon come.” 

It might have been that the heart of the 
man told him the same story, for some¬ 
thing of sternness passed from his face, and 
his voice grew less harsh as he gave a few 
directions about his business and the manner 
in which he wished to he buried. 

“You will find my will in the hands of ray 
lawyer,” he said, faintly. “He urged me to 
make it, and though I could see no reason 
for being in a hurry, I finally yielded, and am 
glad I did so. But I did not believe life 
would be so short. A week since I was well 
and hearty, and everything promised a long 
life. But now, you say, it has narrowed 
down--” 
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. “To the' end. Yet I am thankful you are 
so nearly ready to go, as far as temporal 
matters are concerned. How is it with the 
other life to which yon are hastening, my old 
friend? there, I fear. Shall I not send the 
minister to—” 

“No, no!” was the decided reply; “not 
yet—not yet. Beady to go? You rave, doc¬ 
tor! the next few years would have been 
more important than all the rest of my life. 
O Heaven! but for a year, a day, an hour! 
Ah! I feel that your words are true, and it 
may not be. Gabrielie, I would speak with 
you alone. Doctor, grant the request of a 
man who will never make many more.” 

“Anything I can do for you shall be done.” 

“ Then do not leave the house. It may be 
that we can yet outbattle death. But I would 
he alone with Gabrielie. Will you and the 
housekeeper please retire into the other 
room? I will not keep you waiting very 
long, not very long, unless,”—aud his dull eyes 
flashed for an instant with the, olden fire— 
“unlessI pass safely through this terrible 
struggle.” 

“ Terrible indeed. But do not for a single 
instant dream of recovery. It would be mad¬ 
ness. Your moments are certainly num¬ 
bered.” 

“ Go, then, and leave me alone with my—- 
my daughter.” 

It had evidently been an effort for him to 
call her so. It was a name he had never 
been known to utter before, and it thrilled 
through the heart of the girl with such pow¬ 
er that she hastened to the bedside, knelt by 
it, raised the icy hand to her lips, and he felt 
it warmed both by kisses and tears. At first 
he appeared as if he wonld have drawn it 
away, but as she clung fast, be permitted it 
to remain, and a mist, warmer than that of 
death, gathered in his eyes. 

“Poor child!” he"whispered; “you have 
craved love and I have giten none. I did 
what I thought my duty, but now I see that 
I may have been mistaken. I must set you 
right, set myself right in your eyes, before I 
go upon the long journey. Gabrielie, have 
you any recollection of your mother? What 
a question, and from me! But I need not 
have asked it. How could you remember 
her, when she went away while yon were yet 
in your cradle?” 

“Died, father?” she sobbed. 

“ Not then.” And a terrible shudder Bhook 
his wasted frame, a flush of passion purpled 
the wan face. “ No, she did not die then. I 


wish to • Heaven she had. Tt would have" 
saved the rest of my days from bitterness.” 

“ Is she dead now ?” 

“ Yes, and has been for years.” 

“ My poor mother!” 

“ Hush! you know not what you are talk¬ 
ing about.' Listen to me! I presume the" 
natural affection that has never had cause to 
be crushed out of your heart will lead you to 
long to see the face of her who gave you 
birth. In the private drawer of my writing- 
desk you will find the miniature. No, by 
Heaven! you shall not go for it now. The' 
sight would drive me mad. But let me has¬ 
ten on while time and strength remain to 
tell my story. Your mother, Gabrielie, was 
much yonnger than myself at the time of our 
marriage, and, yes—for 1 cannot go into the 
next world with a lie upon my lips—very 
beautiful.” 

“ Dq I look anything as she did, father?” 

“ So much so that it has caused me to hate 
you. So much so that .1 could have strangled 
you in yonr cradle. But I did not, God be 
thankful, I did not” 

He paused for a moment as if the recollec¬ 
tion of what he had been tempted to do was 
the most bitter of torments, raised his hand 
feebly, wiped the great drops from his fore-. 
head, and continued: 

“ No, I did not kill yon, hut took good care 
of, and lavished much money upon you.” 

“But never loved me!” she interrupted, 
with extreme bitterness. 

“ Not as you wished to be loved; not as a 
father should have loved a daughter. But I 
was speaking of your mother, and—now that 
my lips are chilling in death—you will, you 
must believe me; she was the cause.” 

“ My mother?” 

“ Gabrielie, whatever have been my feel¬ 
ings, I will speak kindly of the dead now; 
give her, for your sake, the benefit of every 
doubt. I might have been harsh, it is my 
nature, but I loved her. Well, well, I shall 
soon know more. It was said another, one 
nearer her age, and she had been betrothed 
before I came, loaded with the wealth of 
other lands. It might bare been so, but I 
won her, how, it boots not now, and believed 
myself to be happy. But after yon were bom 
she left both husband and child.” 

“You drove her away by cmelty!” the girl’ 
exclaimed, almost fiercely. 

“It is too late to mend matters now,” he 
answered; sadly, “ and I forgive as I hope to 
be. forgiven; forgive her of all wrong, trat r 
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him—” and the dealh-numbed hands were 
clenched, and the pallid face flushed, “ him, 
I never will. With my dying breath I curse 
him, curse you if yon ever have anything to 
do with his tribe or generation.” 

So fierce was his anger that the girl re¬ 
leased his hand and shrank back. It was 
terrible to her pure heart: that one so very 
near to eternity should indulge in such feel¬ 
ings. But like ail violent fires it soon (in a' 
measure at least) burned out, and after he' 
became more calm he called her back to the 
bedside and resumed: 

“Gabrielle, Iliad much, very much more 
to say, but cannot—cannot My time is in¬ 
deed very short” 

“Father,T can scarcely hear your words.”. 

“The name of the man,” be continued,, 
drawing her down towards him, “ who thus 
wrecked my life, it is necessary that you 
should know it, for he has a son, ang you 
might—might love him, is—bend still lower, 
for no other ears must hear it, is—” and he 
whispered in her ears. ■: . ■ 

“ O merciful God 1” And with a scream of 
agony she fell to the floor. . 

The nurse and physician rnsbed in to find 
one insensible and the other dead! 

CHAPTER IL 

If Edmund Ray had failed to do justice to, 
his daughter during his lifetime, he most cer¬ 
tainly did at his death, so far as money was 
concerned. All of his property, both real and 
personal, was left to her (save a. few trifling 
legacies), without the slightest restriction, 
except that the good old doctor was appoint¬ 
ed co-executor, and she had no control over 
anything but the “ rents, issues and profits 
thereof,” until she should become of age. 

In a pecuniary point of view she was the: 
envy of all her sex, and not one of them knew 
that she carried around a crushed heart. 
Yet the wise old physician suspected that 
something was wrong, when she refused to 
see company, and kept herself within doors, 
even ,to the injury of her health. Since the 
death of herfather.she had resided with him, 
or, more correctly speaking, he and his wife 
With tier, forshe had persuaded him to move 
to Bayside, and he consequently Saw her al¬ 
most every hour of the day, and watched her 
narrowly. - 

“There’s something wrong, something I 
cannot fathom,” lie said to his wife one even¬ 
ings when they were discussing the future of 


Gabrielle, who had grown Into, their childless 
hearts as if she had been their own daughter. 

“What can be wrong, John? She has> 
wealth, youth, beauty, everything to make, 
life desirable. What more can she possibly; 
want?” 

“ Well, I don’t know, Martha, hut the girl 
is certainly very far from being happy; is 
worried, nervous, appears to have some so-: 
cret sorrow.” 

“It may be for her mother.” , 

“I think not; took good care to smooth 
that matter over. You would say the woman 
was to blame. All of your sex appear to be- 
relentless upon one who chances to slip, or isi 
driven from the striitly straight path. But 
Isabel Ray was more sinned against than 
sinning; very soon awoke from her dream—a- 
false one, I admit—repented in sackcloth and 
ashes, and died as the good die. So, however: 
much that may have to do with the grief of 
Gabrielle, it is not all—very far from it.” 

“ Then it might be something connected 
with her father.” 

“By Jove! you have hit the right nail on: 
the head, wife. If I hadn’t been more stupid 
than a mule, I would have thought of it long 
ago. Yes, it was her father, confound him! 
The Lord forgive me for speaking thus or one 
who is dead. I don’t know as I ever told 
you, Martha, but when the old man was in- 
his last extremity he sent Mrs.. Jones, the 
housekeeper, and myself into the next room,, 
and had quite a long talk with his daughter. 
Her screams called us back again; and at the 
first glance we could scarcely tell that both, 
were not dead, for her face was like that of 
a corpse; pale as ashes', and'with every par¬ 
ticle ofliope crushed out-” 

“ Have you ever talked to her about it, 
John?” 

“ Hot a word.” . 

“ It is your duty to do so. She is yonr 
ward by law, and you cannot permit her to> 
wear out her young life thus without an 
effort to save it.” 

“ I have talked to her as a.physician, talked, 
of taking care of Iter health, and all that sort 
of thing.” 

“And yet knew , the trouble was with hee 

mind?” . 

“That’s true. But somehow I didn’t Iiko 
to speak of anything else. It is a delicate, 
subject.” , . 

“ Hour profession, should have.taught you' 
how to handle such things in the most fitting 
manner,” 
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“It would cause her great pain.” 

“ John, fur once iu my life I am ashamed 
of your lack of moral courage. Would you 
hesitate to use the kuife if a caucer was eat¬ 
ing up her fair flesh—eating its way directly 
to her heart?” 

‘•Botheration! What a way you women 
have of cornering a man!" he replied, with 
a hearty laugh. “But I believe you are 
right—in fact you generally are—and I’ll 
have a talk with Gabrielle, and see if some¬ 
thing cannot be done to save her from her¬ 
self But,” he growled, “I don’t see why 
men cannot die without cursing those they 
leave behind. Edmund Ray certainly did 
enough in his lifetime to render the girl mis¬ 
erable, without leaving her a legacy of sor¬ 
row. But there comes the poor child. You 
stay, Martha, and help me out." 

“It would not be for the best, John. As 
you know so much already, she will be more 
likely to be communicative with you alone, 
and a third party would spoil all.” , And she 
disappeared by one door as Gabrielle eutered 
by another. 

A year had sadly changed the poor girl. 
She was still very beautiful, but it was the 
beauty that told of an early grave, of sorrow, 
of a dark hopeless future. This was clearly 
expressed by the mobile lips, the colorless 
cheeks, the drooping eyes, the bowed head, 
the slow walk and listless manner. She 
might well have answered to the first ques¬ 
tion of the old physician concerning her 
health: 

“A malady . 

Preys on my heart that medicine cannot reach, 
Invisible and cureless.” 

But in her own sweet way, and with the 
most musical of voices, she simply replied: 

“lam as well as usual, my good friend. 
What makes you so uncommonly anxious 
about me ?” 

“ Because I think I have reason, my child.” 

“Anything particular?” with a sad smile. 

“Nothing more than common.” ^nd in 
his usual blunt way he plunged into the very 
thing he wished to avoid. “ Gabrielle, I want 
to take the liberty of an old friend, physician, 
and your guardian, to have a plain talk with 
you, and you must not be offended.” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“ Well, then, ever since your father died 
you have been failing in health; have been 
carrying around some millstone—have some 
secret that—” 

“ Doctor!” And she started and colored. 


“Ah, my child, yon are not sufficiently 
trained in the world to wear a mask and hide 
your true feelings; and your face tells me 
that I am right. You have a secret, child, 
and it is killing you.” 

“Alas! a "fatal one.” 

“ That’s all moonshine. What business has 
a girl of your age—to say nothing about your 
beauty and wealth—with a thing of the 
kind?” ' . 

“ It is not my own. It was forced upon 
me. My father—” She stopped suddenly 
and in confusion. 

“By Jove! I was right in thinking the 
shaft came from that quiver. Now, child, I 
don’t want to pry into anything with which 
I have no business, but I think you had bet¬ 
ter open your heart to me. It is more than 
probable that I can help you out of your trou¬ 
ble, and you may depend it shall go no fur¬ 
ther—not even to my own good wife—if you 
do not wish it.” 

The girl sat lost in deep thought for some 
time. She wanted no further assurance than 
his honest face that the pledge would be 
faithfully kept, but it was a secret that 
touched her heart, and it was with great dif¬ 
ficulty that she could bring herself to speak of 
it to another. Still, she had long wanted 
some one to lean on—some one she could 
implicitly trust—some one who lxad had the 
experience and interest to advise her wbat 
to do, and the old physician was the man of 
all others whom she would have chosen. In¬ 
deed, his speaking to her upon the subject 
was in itself a relief; took away, as it were a 
portion of the burden, and with faltering lips 
she began telling of the death of her father. 

u I know,” interrupted the doctor, assisting 
her as much as was possible, for her tears 
speedily found a way to his heart, u all about 
the going away of your poor mother and her 
subsequent life, and I know, too, that she was 
far more to be pitied than blamed. But all 
that has long since passed, and it will be well 
to let the broad mantle of charity and the 
ashes of the grave remain undisturbed.” 

“Alas! my poor mother.” 

M You say your father forgave her?” 

u Yes, with kis dying breath.” 

“ That, at least, should be set down to his 
credit in the other world. Well, we all have 
need of forgiveness. But after he had done 
that much, what next? It was a great gity 
that he did not stop there.” 

u He cursed the one with whom she de¬ 
parted, cursed me if I should ever have any- 
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thing to do with ‘his tribe or generation;* 
those were the very words, and they are 
burned upon my heart and brain.” 

“ I don’t see that this should cause you 
grief.” 

M He—yon know whom I mean—has a son.” 

“Ah!” 

“And I love him. Great Heaven! my heart 
will break!” And lier.sobbing became be¬ 
yond control. 

It was now the old man’s turn to panse 
and think, for this was a very delicate thing 
for him to decide and give counsel upon. On 
the one hand was the dying curse of a parent, 
and upon the other the happiness or misery 
of a lifetime. He could not give utterance 
to his thoughts of a father (no matter what 
he might have been) in the sensitive ears of a 
daughter, and yet a middle course was very 
difficult to decide upon. But he could and 
did give expression to his sentiments regard¬ 
ing the young man who had gained the heart 
of Gabrielle. 

rf I know the son ” he said, as soon as he 
could somewhat control his feelings, “ and a 
finer fellow is not to be found in the land; 
aioble, warm-hearted, generous, talented and 
•educated. By Jove! if I had fifty daughters 
D’d be glad to find such husbands for them 
-all But, my pet, there ean be no engage¬ 
ment between you ?” 

*“2\ T o, we have never spoken of love, but it 
meoite no words. His eyes, and mine, I fear, 
•have rtold to each other all that is—can ever 

• t>e necessary.” 

•“Uliimph! This will have to he considered 

• on ; Shall have to talk with my wife about iL 
iButun-tlie meantime promise me that you 

wilbnoslonger seclude yourself. Yon must 
go out JUKI ‘take exercise; ride and walk in 
■the open air.” 

•“Andsee—see him! and know that a curse 
: hangs - over me—that we can never be any- 
.•tbimrto -each other!” she gasped. 

‘ 4t Not-so bad as that, I hope. But promise 
ime what J have asked, Gabrielle.” 

“ l will. Yet if I should meet him?” 

** There's no use of any further blindfolded 
••work.»between us. Say Elmer Morrison at 
•once. :tlf-you should meet him, why treat 
t.kim kindly, of course, and though I don’t see 
*mv-way-quite cWr. let your heart have full 

• play. girl. .:lt«will all come out right in the 
- end.** 

But that terrible curse! It almost drives 
•.-me mail.” 

• “And. does;me.quite, though for a different 


reason. But, Gabrielle, now that you are 
without any other, I am determined to be a 
father te you. And (he added under his 
breath) if 1 don’t make a kinder and better 
one than he who has gone, I’ll go and hang 
myself to the first tree. But (aloud) we’ll 
go and get a cup of good strong tea and set¬ 
tle our nerves.” 

“And you will promise me one thing, 
doctor?” 

“Anything In reason, child.” 

“ It is that you will never lisp this matter.” 

“To young Morrison, you mean?” 

u Yes, or so that it will come to his ears.” 

“Not until you give your consent.” 

“And that will never be given.” 

“We shall see,” he replied, with a smile. 
“This is a queer world, Gabrielle, and to¬ 
morrow often gives the lie to yesterday. But 
come, tea must be ready,” 

To secure his wishes in the matter of open 
air exercise, the physician purchased a pony, 
one warranted gentle in all respects and 
afraid of nothing, for the girl to ride, and she 
soon became very much attached to the beau¬ 
tiful and docile creature. It certainly was 
well broken, though headstrong and possess¬ 
ing spirit, and many were the conflicts for 
mastery. At length, however, a perfect un¬ 
derstanding appeared to exist between the 
horse and its beautiful mistress, and upon 
every pleasant day Gabrielle might have been 
seen riding over the hills, wandering along 
the seagirt shore, roaming through the 
woods, and exploring the valleys. 

Occasionally she met the man she loved, 
and upon whose innocent head rested the 
curse of her father; and they had rode togeth¬ 
er, but nothing except the most common¬ 
place conversation was interchanged between 
them. Yet, she avoided him as much as was 
possible, and gave no opportunity to whisper 
sweet words, although she would have longed 
to hear them under other circumstances. 
Still, she met him more frequently than was 
pleas^jit, and to secure solitude,changed her 
routes to unfrequented, and, to her, strange 
ones. With no danger to he feared, she 
wandered at will. She was well known; 
there was no one to molest or make her 
afraid, and she often found herself miles 
away from home before she thought of re¬ 
turning. Tried as her pony had been, for 
months, she would have laughed at the idea 
of anything startling him. But she had yet 
to learn the lesson that horseflesh is never to 
be trusted; and that when we deem ourselves 
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the most safe, we are in the greatest danger; 
that when we have the most confidence, it is 
suddenly broken; that horses are seized with 
panic at the most unaccountable times and 
in the*most unaccountable manner, and 
bursting through all restraint, rush madly 
on to destruction. 

On a beaatifal summer evening, when the 
sky was mottled with gold, and crimson, and 
violet, Gabrielle was riding slowly along, 
when the gathering shadows warned her 
that it was time to check her enthnsiasra of 
gorgeous birds and flowers. She turned her 
pony as she reached the crest of a hill, looked 
anxiously around, and in an instant was con¬ 
vinced that she was lost. The country was 
unfamiliar to her, and she had taken no note, 
of her windings. Uncertain how to act for 
the best, she gave her pony his head, and 
permitted him to take his own way until she 
came to a farmer returning from market. 
Then she inquired the road to Bayside. 

“Well, miss,” he said, “if you follow the 
most-travelled route, it’ll be very late before 
you get there, for it’s nigh on to twenty, 
miles.” 

“ Twenty miles!” she repeated, in alarm. 

“ Not mnch short of that. But there’s a 
bridle path that crosses the mountain, which 
isn’t more than half as far, and with such a 
sharp stepping pony as you have got, you 
ought to reach It by a little after sundown.” 

a Thank you. Is the path plain, or shall I 
be likely to miss my way again, as I have 
already foolishly done?” 

“Plain enough. You couldn’t well get out 
of it, if you were to try.” 

“ Will you please direct me?” 

“ Certainly. Keep on as you are going for 
about a mile, and you will come to a bridge. 
After you cross it you wilL see the path lead¬ 
ing to the right. It will bring you out close 
to old Jones’s mill. You know that, I sup¬ 
pose?” 

“ Perfectly. And there is nothing danger¬ 
ous along the road?” ... 

“ Not that I know of, except that you have 
to cross the railroad in the deep cot. But 
they always whistle and ring the bell, and I 
don’t think you will be likely to meet any 
trains at this time of day. The express would 
he the only one; and that must have gone 
along more thair an hour ago.” 

She thanked him again, patted the.arched 
neck of her pony, cantered swiftly forward, 
fonnd the “bridle path, and turned from the 
main road into it. She soon became aware 


that it was rapidly growing dark. This was 
partially caused by the thickness of the fo¬ 
liage, though night could not be far distant, 
and filled with strange fears:she.pressed for¬ 
ward more rapidly. During all the months 
she had ridden, she had studiously avoided 
the vicinity of a railroad, and now she must 
cross one in what could .not be otherwise 
than a dangerous locality. Had it been day¬ 
light* she would have ridden miles to avoid 
it; now she must reach home with the great¬ 
est possible speed, for. there would be anxious 
hearts watching for her return. She endeav¬ 
ored to argue that there was no actual dan¬ 
ger; that the simple crossing of the. track 
was a mere nothing, that she was foolishly 
nervous; but could not do away with her 
terror, and every step forward was one of 
anxiety. 

Suddenly, and while she thought herself at 
a distance, she came to the crossing. Wind¬ 
ing around a hill, she was descending one of 
its steep sides when she became aware of its 
proximity, and at the same time her ear 
caught the pufiing of the locomotive, and saw 
that the sky was filled with sparks. The 
path was so narrow and steep as to render 
turning almost impossible, and there was 
nothing she could do for safety but to rein in 
and wait until the fieiy breathing monster 
had passed. That, however, she quickly saw 
was impossible. Her pony was wild with 
terror, and her little hand was impotent to 
control him; she might almost as well have 
attempted to check the huge thing of steel 
and iron that was belching forth steam and 
smoke, and rushing forward with matchless 
velocity. 

The pony curved his neck, pat down his 
head, snorted wildly, and dashed down the 
hill, utterly regardless of the efforts of the 
fair rider to restrain his wild career. She saw 
that another instant would be fatal, that if 
he attempted to cross the track both would 
be ground to atoms beneath the wheels, that 
no one could do such a thing and live, and 
that if he struck against the side of the whirl¬ 
ing cars they would meet the same fate. 

With the engine screaming, flying towards 
her, and her pony rapidly nearing the track, 
these things flashed through her mind with 
the vividness and rapidity of lightning; and 
then she was conscious of a sudden shock, a 
crash, and all was insensibility and darkness! 
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CHAPTER HI. 

Op what occurred poor Gabrielle knew 
nothing until she found herself lying by the 
side of a little stream, tenderly held in the 
arms of a man who was bathing her face 
with cool water. For a time she was too 
much shaken and numbed to speak, and the 
darkness was too great jbr her to distinguish 
the face that was bending over her. But 
soon another shudder passed through her 
trembling frame, and a well, alas 1 too well- 
known voice thrilled upon her ear, and manly 
lips touched lightly on her brow and cheek. 

“ O my God 1” was whispered in accents of 
agony, even as the damp hair was gently 
swept back from her face, and a hand was 
placed above her heart to ascertain if it was 
still beating. “O my God! if she should die! 
Gabrielle, Gabrielle!” 

For her life she could neither have resisted 
the endearments nor stirred, though she 
knew her preserver was Elmer Morrison— 
the very man her father had warned her 
against and cnrsed! Whatever might—must 
come in the future, she could not tear her¬ 
self from the sweet thraldom of the present, 
and though she gave no sign, yet she drank 
in to the full the knowledge of love returned. 
But she could not thus lie in his arms forever, 
much as she might wish to do so, and by de¬ 
grees gave warning of returning conscious¬ 
ness, and soon, seated near, though drawing 
coyly back, she heard from the (to her) dear¬ 
est lips in the world the story of her wonder¬ 
ful escape. 

All the cars but one had passed before the 
pony reached them, and striking that, he had 
been hurled back and instantly killed. He 
Jay with a broken neck, and Gabrielle par¬ 
tially crushed beneath, when the young man 
(who had been sent by the doctor in search 
of her, and had seen the accident, but could 
not prevent it,) had gained her side. But 
with the stoiy finished, his voice took a more 
tender key as he asked if she was injured. • 

“ Ho'; I think I have altogether escaped, 
save a severe jar, though I doubt if I should 
have so soon recovered my senses had it not 
been for your kind attentions.” 

“I thank Heaven for your escape! Can 
you walk, Miss Kay?” 

“ Why should X not?” 

“ If you can, we will go to where my horse 
is'tied. I will change the saddle from your 
des^ pony, aHd we will soon be at home and 
relkve the anxious hearts there.” , 


A sprained ankle soon convinced her that 
all efforts would be in vain, and she willingly 
submitted to being carried in thestrongarmj 
of her lover and placed upon his hprse. They 
travelled slowly along, he with one hand 
upon the rein, and the other holding hers to 
prevent her falling. But little, however, was 
said on either side. Both hearts were too 
full for utterance, though from a very differ¬ 
ent reason. His was running over with the 
most passionate love, and hers shrinking 
from the blighting effects of a father’s curse. 
Life never had been for her so attractive, and 
at the same time so hopelessly dark. 

It was some days before Gabrielle recovered 
sufficiently from her terror and injury to see 
any one; and would not have done so then— 
least of all young Morrison, whom she grew 
to dread more and more—had the old doctor 
not cunningly contrived the matter. He 
told the girl that he and his wife were called 
away from home for a few hours, and she 
must contrive to take care of herself until 
their return; and having carried her down 
into the sitting-room, and seen that she was 
supplied with a book, he departed. But very 
soon his place was filled by another. 'With 
little warning Elmer Morrison entered, and 
warmly inquired after Gubrielle’s health. 

“I have called every day, both morning 
and evening,” he said, “but the doctor 
thought it best you should remain undis¬ 
turbed. How I have taken advantage of his 
absence. You will pardon me, Miss Bay, for 
the intrusion, but my anxiety would not re¬ 
main unsatisfied.” 

“And I have longed to thank you, Mr. 
Morrison, though I can never do so as you 
deserve!” she replied, permitting her hand 
to rest for a moment in his, and then sud¬ 
denly withdrawing it, with cheeks aflame. 

“ Your recovery is a sufficient reward, but 
the agony I suffered when I saw you being 
swiftly hurried to destruction, I can never 
describe. Heaven keep me from ever pass¬ 
ing through snch a trial again!” 

“Andmine! terrible,terrible! YetlmHSt 
have lost consciousness before the actual dan¬ 
ger came, for I remember nothing of it.” 

“It was well,” he replied, solemnly, “for 
probably any effort on your part for safety 
would have resnlted fatally. But, Miss Kay, 
Gabrielle, you can never know what I suf¬ 
fered when I believed you dead. It was as 
if every star were blotted from the sky; and 
you must have learned my secret. I love 
you, dearly love you, and have long done so.” 
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“A fatal lo ve! fatal to both P’ she answered, 
with every particle of color blanched from 
her face, that but now was all roses. “ O 
Heaven! why was I not crushed beneath 
the cars—killed as was my pony?” 

“A fatal love?” And his face became pal¬ 
lid. “ I do not understand yon. I had thought 
you were not indifferent to me—that I might 
one day call you wife.” 

“Indifferent? O, how gladly wonld I die 
to save you a single pain 1” 

“And yet you say our love is fatal?” 

“ It is—it is,” she answered, wildly.. “ O 
Heaven! that I must tell you so, fori can¬ 
not—will not perjure my soul by denying 
that love. But I cannot be your wife.” 

“ Gabrielle, what can you mean ? I know 
yon to be true and pure-hearted, and you 
must have some uncommon reason for this 
strange determination.” 

“I have one that is crushing me.” 

“ Will yon not tell it to me?” 

“ Never! It must ever be veiled from your 
eyes. I can—will suffer to the end, but will 
save you as mnch as it is possible to do, for I 
love you next to Heaven.” 

“Gabrielle, are you not laboring under 
some fatal delusion ? Have you fully recov¬ 
ered from your terrible fright? If you love 
me as you say you do what possible bar can 
there be to our union?” 

“The grave!” 

“ The grave P’ he repeated, looking at her 
as if he fancied she was not in her right mind. 

“ Yes—yes, and we must never meet again 
except as strangers. God pity and help me! 
I was so happy when I lay in your arms by 
the roaefeide; it was elysium when I felt your 
kisses, and heard your whispered words, and 
was mad enough to give myself up to them, 
when I should have driven you away. I have 
lived upon those sweet recollections—have 
told them over and over again as a miser 
does his gold—and though henceforth all will 
be darkness and pain, your dear name will be 
the last upon my lips when life ends. Go, 
leave me now! Every instant now is torture, 
and the sooner my heartstrings break the 
better.” 

“Gabrielle!” And he held out his hands 
pleadingly towards’her. 

“ I must not—dare not listen to yon, or to 
my own heart. And yet, when I am dying 
you will come and hold me once more in your 
arms, and let my life go out pillowed above 
your dear heart. Promise—O promise me 
that, for I do—do love yon!” 


She had struggled to her feet, was standing 
before him, and her face was pale as death. 
His own was little better, and the working 
of the muscles showed plainly the intense 
agony he was suffering.- But what could he' 
reply? She had owned her love, and yet re¬ 
fused its fruition; acknowledged that her 
affeetion was next to that she entertained for 
Heaven, and yjt denied him her hand. Still 
he could not be pnt off, and asked again, with 
his voice quivering with emotion: 

“Gabrielle, why will you not tell me the 
reason of your strange determination—one 
that will certainly wreck both our hearts ?” 

“ Because,” she gasped, “ it is a secret of 
the grave!” 

“That is not enough, my darling. Por 
your sake, for my own, I have a right t® know 
more of this.’ 

“ My lips ate sealed. Should I lisp a single 
word the dead would come back to earth and 
curse me, even as the living did.” 

“You certainly do not know what you are 
talking about.” 

“I do, alas! too well. And knowing, feeling 
it as I do, I shall go mad unless Heaven kindly 
pnta an end to my wretched life.” 

“Is there any one that knows this—what 
you call a fetal secret—besides yourself, 
Gabrielle?” 

“One” 

“"Who is it?” 

“ It is unfair to use my love to extort it 
from me.” And she looked up into his face 
with such tearful and pleading eyes that his 
purpose faltered. 

“ My darling!” And despite her feeble re¬ 
sistance, he clasped her to his heart. “ Were 
it not for your own happiness, my tongue 
should be forever silent. Putting myself out 
of the question, I cannot see you go madly on 
to destruction without trying to save you. 
Certainly this secret cannot be so fatal as 
you imagine. The dead have no right to 
put a sinful curse upon the living.” 

“ Hush, dearest, and leave me to my fete.” 

“ I cannot—will not! For yonr own sake, 
for the love of mercy, tell me!” 

“ Hever! When I am gone, it will not be 
long, our old friend the doctor will tell you 
all; tell youhowmuch l have snffered. But 
until then it must remain veiled.” 

“ Then the doctor knows it! By Heaven! 
he shall tell me—” 

“And now, if you like,” said the old man, 
bursting unceremoniously into the room. 
“Hush, Gabrielle II know what I am talking 
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about, and have a right to speak,.to tear the 
sorrow out from two loving hearts. Elmer 
JTorrisen, I have sad and yet good news for 
you. Tour father is dead.” 

“Dead!” groaned the young man, sinking 
back into a chair. 

“ Yes, killed almost instantly. But, Heav¬ 
en be thanked 1 lie lived long enough to do 
you justice. Bobert Horrisoij was not your 
rightful parent. I see that you are amazed; 
but X speak tho truth. The lie that had 
been acted through life was bauished and re¬ 
futed by death. You were the son of a dead 
sister, and, gracious! wife, look to Gabrielle.” 

She did indeed need care. She had stood 
as rigid as marble, with staring eyes, until 


the story had been told, and then fell back¬ 
wards iu a dead faint as the iron was drawn 
from her soul, and as she felt that the curse 
was futile. 

It was true her lover was of the “ tribe and 
generation,” but both he and the doctor, as 
well as the good wife, succeeded in doing 
away with any remaining impression of fear, 
and with rapidly returning health she took a 
brighter view of life, and the autumn saw her 
crowned with orange flowers, a happy wife, 
looking trustingly to the future, and leaning 
with perfect confidence upon the strong arm 
that was henceforth to be her shield and 
guide, until the greatest of all secrets should 
be unveiled. 
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CHAPTER L 

A . CONFIDENTIAL CONVERSATION, AND 
WHAT CAME OF IT. 

It was generally admitted that Mrs. Zede- 
kiali Biggins nee Stubbins of Beacon Street, 
Boston, was shoddy of the most superlative 
character, and that every dollar of her worthy 
husband’s vast hoard was redolently sugges¬ 
tive of pork and petroleum; but at the same 
time it was equally certain that she was a 
very ladylike little woman, of decidedly pass¬ 
able though poor antecedents, and that her 
assemblies were as characteristic of good 
taste and elegance, as they were of wealth 
and general eclat 

So the world, with a commendable degree 
of generosity, forgave Mrs. Zedekiah B. nee 
S-, for allowing her liege lord to amass riches 
out of army contracts and oil speculations, 
and society, while it quietly ignored the hus¬ 
band to the last possible extent, visited and 
patronized the wife, just as kindly as it used 
to, when she was compelled to wear last 
year’s fashions as a regular thing, and rely 
upon the thousand or so a year that Mr. Big¬ 
gins earned as a salesman on Summer Street, 
as the Alpha and Omega of the domestic 
treasury. 

It was a bright night in the early part of 
February, 186S, and the Biggins mansion was 
radiant with glory. After weeks of the most 
extensive preparation, the worthy mistress 
had blossomed out with a ball of the most 
perfect and fashionable character. With the 
exception’of the few members of the select, 
upper crust, who never contaminate their 
hereditary blue blood by the slightest associ¬ 
ation with trade or tradespeople, nearly ev¬ 
erybody was there. The brightly-illuminated, 
handsomely-furnished rooms were alive with 
beauty and fashion, and everything was pro¬ 
gressing in a manner so infinitely satisfacto¬ 
rily, that it was very evident the day would 
long be marked in white, in the calendar of 
•the happy hostess. 

Aside from the brilliant, animated com¬ 
pany, and yet one of the greatest ornaments 
thereof, Miss Adelaide Swayne, a belle among 
all the belles of the season, and, in the Ian-* 
guage of Mr. Zedekiah Biggins, “as rich as 


Creases himself, sir,” sat in the spacious 
library professing to be intently engaged with 
some admirable little lithographs, but in re¬ 
ality turning over the plates in a very me¬ 
chanical manner, and beginning to think 
•that, after all, this giddy whirl of society life 
was apt to become monotonous and decided¬ 
ly unprofitable. Pleading a slight headache, 
she had dismissed the devoted admirers who 
would gladly have flocked round her, and 
there she remained, quite alone, though 
through the doors of the drawing-room be¬ 
yond, she could have seen, if she had only 
raised her head, as brilliant and vivacious an 
assemblage as mortal eyes are generally per¬ 
mitted to gaze upon. 

A very beautiful young lady of some twen¬ 
ty-two summers was this same Miss Adelaide 
Swayne, but though she knew it, she was by 
no means at all inclined to the weakness of* 
vanity. Wearing her honors meekly, she 
was as unassuming as she was lovely, and as 
lovable as she was rich. Tall, and a bru¬ 
nette, with magnificent black eyes and hair, 
a skin as clear as the features were classical, 
and a figure perfect in every regard, our 
heroine was justly celebrated alike for her 
queenly appearance and her glorious good 
nature. The young ladies all loved her, 
though they knew her power, and often al¬ 
most envied it; while the young gentlemen 
were, without exception, willing and ready 
to go through fire and water to secure one 
of her smiles; or to fight innumerable duels, 
-if necessary, for the honor of picking up her 
glove, or handing her to her carriage. 

Miss Swayne had been quietly sitting in 
the library for about ten minutes, when the 
sound of voices in a room below reached her 
ear, through the furnace register which was 
by her chair. She knew in an instant that 
the speakers must be Mr. George Adolph 
Biggins, the eldest son of the mansion, and v 
Walter Raymond, a gentlemanly and hand¬ 
some, hut very poor young artist, whom she 
had known for some few years. Her first im¬ 
pulse was to move quietly away to some other 
portion of the apartment, but as her own 
name appeared to constitute the burden of 
the gentlemen’s conversation, she remained 
perfectly still, listening because she felt that 
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if her friends would persist in talking abont 
her in her hearing, she had the right to know 
what they had to say. Such information, 
the young lady contended to herself, was quite 
legitimate, and might some day prove useful. 

“ They say, Raymond,” remarked Mr. Big¬ 
gins, Jr., with the cool assurance of the pro¬ 
spective possessor of a couple of millions, 
and the general air of a man who had been 
through Harvard, even if he had not picked 
up much in the operation, “ they say that 
you are rather sweet on Adelaide Svvayne. 
Don’t you think that that’s playing a 
deucedly high game, for a man who can’t 
hold winning cards?” 

“ I cannot say, Mr. Biggins, that I quite 
understand you,” replied the young artist. 
“If you are speaking jestingly, I would sug¬ 
gest that you would be acting more in con¬ 
sonance with my idea of gentlemanly pro¬ 
priety, by selecting some other subject than 
Miss Swayne for your witticisms; while, if 
you are in earnest, allow me to remark that 
your observations are simply impertinent ” 

“ My dear fellow,” came the easy confident 
words of young Biggins, “ don’t get inad. 
Nobody was ever known to make a cent in 
all this wide world, "by losing his temper. 
What I said, I said in all kindness to you, 
and with all respect to Miss Swayne imagin¬ 
able. I know that she is a most charming, 
creature, and I admire her accordingly. I 
know, also, that a poor artist, however hand¬ 
some and talented, can stand no chance of 
ever being more than her plaything, and out 
of pure love for you, my poor moth, I thought 
I would give you a word of warning, before 
the singeing of your wings attested to the 
fact that it was too late ” 

“ I think, Mr. Biggins, that you would be 
acting wisely in bestowing your excellent 
advice upon some one who will appreciate it,‘ 
and be able to discriminate between it, and 
insolence. To tell you the truth, I cannot,” 
replied Raymond. “ In the meantime allow 
me to suggest, fer the second time, that you 
change the theme of your conversation. 
The name of Miss Swayne is not to be ban¬ 
died about in this way, and shall not, in my 
presence, even by Mr. George Adolph Big¬ 
gins. It is unpleasant to be compelled to re¬ 
buke a man in his own house, but your con¬ 
duct leaves me" no alternative. You are 
impertinent, Mr. Biggins, and upon second 
thoughts will so consider yourself.” 

“ Raymond,” retorted the other, “ if I did 
not know, first, my own power, and secondly, 


the fact that love and insanity are synony¬ 
mous terms with some men, I should prob¬ 
ably deem myself insulted. As it is I 
pity you exceedingly. In no eveat could 
Miss Swayne become your wife, and it is 
evident from your manner, if not from your 
words, that you have fallen spellbound-before 
her attractions, but as matters stand the thing 
is doubly impossible. I have seen that young 
lady; have admired her; and'have decided 
to marry her. What are your chances in a 
race with me? You are young. So am I. 
You are handsome. I am not reckoned far 
otherwise myself. You can paint. I can 
command the highest articles of both hem¬ 
ispheres. You are poor as Lazarus, and 
have no prospect of ever being otherwise. I 
can pour untold wealth at the feet of my 
lady-love; can increase her own greaf riches, 
tenfold; ean.make her one of the wealthiest, 
even as she is, one of the most beautiful wo¬ 
men in the land. You are blinded by this 
mad passion now, but you are a in an of the 
world, and know as well as I do, how these 
little advantages tell with the sex. Millions 
to nothing; .those are the odds, and you 
would be mad to fight against them. Be wise; 
give up tills vain hope, and save yourself 
much pain and sorrow. If you do not, you 
cannot even figure as a rival, for what girl 
would turn for a moment from what I have 
to bestow upon her, to think seriously of 
your paltry offering of undyingafiection, and 
all that sort of nonsense? I like you, Ray¬ 
mond, and it is because I want to spare you 
that I speak as I do. By, by.” 

And the young lady heard the speaker 
turn upon his heel aud leave the room. 

“Millions to nothing!” soliloquized poor 
Raymond, but in a tone so audible, that ev¬ 
ery syllable ascended to the ear of Miss Ade¬ 
laide. u Millions to nothing! Yes, Biggins is 
right. I am a mad fool to love the beautifift 
Adelaide; to dare to think for an instant 
that she can ever be mine. Were she poor, 
and no glittering offer of wealth laid before 
her, it might be different; buthow r can I dare 
to hope that Miss Swayne the heiress, know¬ 
ing and appreciating, as she must, the power 
of gold, could ever look past so many admir¬ 
ers so mugh wealthier, so much brighter than 
I, to accept the simple honest love that I 
bear for her ? And yet how can I blame my-« 
self? Bor me to live, has been for me to love 
her. Har smile has been my only sunshine. 
With its radianc-e glowing in my memory, 
my heliest, and purest, and truest aspira- 
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tions have been called into life. But all in 
vain.’ I must now forego even the old time 
happiuess of loving her afar off, aud must see 
her become another’s; must forget that she 
lives, save as the beautiful wife of a man who 
weighs her by her outward loveliness anil 
wealth, and knows not the inestimable riches 
of her heart and love. The very thought 
almost distracts me; the sight would kill me. 
I could not,must not witness it. No; to-night 
I will look upon her once more, and for the 
last time. A fortnight’s hard work will com¬ 
plete my work here, and then I will go far 
away to forget, e’en though it be in death, 
that I have ever dared to love.” 

"Will Miss Swayne honor me with the 
next quadrille?” 

The speaker was Mr. George Adolph Big¬ 
gins. who, confident and’ easy as ever, had 
returned to the drawing-room, and at once 
discovering the absence of the lady of his 
admiration, had followed her into the library. 

As he spoke, the tall handsome form of 
Raymond also crossed the threshold. ' 

“ Mr. Biggins will please excuse me,” re¬ 
plied the lady. “I do not feel well, and 
could hardly trust myself to dance this even¬ 
ing. Mr. Raymond, may I trouble you for 
your arm? Please take me to mamma, if 
we can only find her; fori hardly remember 
seeing her for almost an hour.” 

“A cut, by Jove 1” growled Biggins, as Ray¬ 
mond, transported to the seventh heaven of 
bliss, escorted the belle from the apartment. 
“ Be careful, my young friend, and do not 
cross ray path too frequently! Adelaide 
Swayne shall be mine! I swear it, though all 
the penniless Bohemians of Christendom 
were arrayed against me! ’Tis your turn 
this moment; it shall be mine the next; and 
he who laughs last laughs best. Nearer 
poetry than lever come before in all my life; 
by Jove, it is!” added the young gentleman, 
whose self-eouceit rarely permitted him to 
suffer very long from a rebuff of any kind. 
And then he sauntered from the room, and 
when next he nodded to Raymond, no one 
c»uld have told for a moment, that any sen¬ 
timents other than those of the purest friend¬ 
ship existed between the twain. 


CHAPTER II. 

THE FIGHT NOT ALWAYS WITH THE STRONG. 

For several days after the incidents 
sketched in the preceding paragraphs, Miss 


Swayne was not visible to any of her admir¬ 
ers. Her slight headache did not leave her 
quite so readily as might have been desired, 
and it was nearly a week before any callers 
were enabled to do other than simply leave 
their cards at the door. Among the first to 
seek the young lady’s presence was Mr. Big¬ 
gins, Jr. Upon sober second thought, he 
had arrived at the conclusion that the fair 
Adelaide was evincing a decidedly too strong 
interest in Walter Raymond, and that it 
would be well for him to bring matters to a 
crisis before opportunity was furnished the 
young artist to make anything like a perma¬ 
nent impression. “ Women are such deuced- 
ly singular creatures, you know,” he argued, 
“that there is-no knowing wj*at insane freak 
they may not perpetrate at any time, and 
upon the slightest provocation.” Accordingly, 
he allowed no large amount of grass to grow 
under his feet before he stood in the hand¬ 
some drawing-room of the Swayne mansion, 
and commenced the active storming of the 
citadel of the affections of the Swayne heiress. 

“ You must have perceived, Miss Adelaide,” 
he commenced, after a variety of very pretty 
platitudes concerning the maiden’s health, 
“ that I have for a long time past regarded 
yon with a warmer interest than that which 
would result from mere friendship. In truth, 
1 have loved you from the first moment of 
eur acquaintance, and I would now ask yea 
to become my wife. I can offer you all that 
mortal man has to bestow—admiration, 
power and riches. I feel assured that I can 
make you happy, and I know that the best 
efforts of ray life would be exerted to secure 
that end.” 

“ Mr. Biggins,” was the reply, quietly given, 
but very firmly, “ I suppose I ought to thank 
you for the honor you have conferred upon 
me. I can, however, rhake you but one an¬ 
swer. I do not love you, and cannot become 
your wife.” 

“You do not love me?”-queried the 
amazed young man, thoroughly crestfallen 
for once in his life, if never before. 

“ No, Mr. Biggins, I do not love you. You 
appear surprised; but let me assure you that 
even * admiration, power and wealth,’ as you 
interpret them, do not always constitute the 
key to a woman’s heart* She who weds for 
those possessions alone, enters into a life 
that is truly desolate. Admiration- may fade 
away, or be transferred to some new object; 
power is as uncertain as the fortune that be¬ 
stows it is fickle, and wealth, unless it be 
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the wealth of true, earnest hearts, is ever 
liable to dissolve into utter nothingness. 
These things, sir, may be all desirable and 
pleasant to possess, but my conception of 
married life calls for something more real 
and enduring than them all. My hand can¬ 
not go save where my heart leads. With 
love I would happily marry the poorest and 
least influential man, as the world*hath it, in 
the land; without it I dare not unite myself 
to the proudest millionaire that reigns in 
the realm of riches.” 

For a few moments the rejected suitor 
found himself at a loss for a single word. 
Despite his usual assurance, he had been 
completely silenced. The arguments that 
he had supposed to he irresistible, bad 
proved utterly unavailing, and there he 
stood defeated and routed at the first attack, 
and without a shadow of anything like a 
reserve force. 

“ For the present, Miss Swayne,” he said, 
at length, making a desperate effort to con¬ 
trol his passion, “ I have the honor of wish¬ 
ing you a very good-morning. I think I 
know to what beggarly speculator I am in¬ 
debted for this, and shall attempt to govern 
myself accordingly.” 

Pale and agitated, yet with the dignity of 
an empress, Adelaide rose from her seat, 
and confronted her insulter. Before she 
could utter one word of indignant reply, 
however, he had bowed himself out of her 
presence. 

She heard him leave the house, saw his 
form for an instant as it passed into the 
street, and then, forgetting alike indignation 
and dignity, our heroine sank into a chair 
and burst into tears. 

What there was under the circumstances 
to cry about, is not the most self-evident 
thing in the world; but then, young ladies 
are not unfrequently more or less erratic in 
the matter of tears, and so Miss Adelaide 
Swayne will doubtless find numerous fair 
sympathizers and supporters. 

******* 

To say that Mr. George Adolph Biggins was 
mad, as he stepped froix^ the precincts of 
Pere Swavne’s homestead, would be to use a 
very mild adjective indeed. He was furiously 
angry, disappointed and completely beaten 
in a little game in which he had been per¬ 
fectly sanguine of success. If this little 
combination of uncomfortable feelings had 
only been allowed free scope for action* for 
> v ersoshorta time, there is no knowing 


what dangerous outburst might not have re¬ 
sulted ; but hardly had the young man turned 
the first street corner when he almost ran 
against Mr. Walter Raymond. His first im¬ 
pulse was, naturally enough, an aggressive 
one. Second thoughts, however, swiftly 
demonstrated the futility of any such course 
of conduct, and he resolved to adopt' an en¬ 
tirely different line of tactics. 

“Ah, Raymond,” he said, with a face 
beaming with smiles, “ the very man I was 
thinking about. Taking advantage of the 
first pleasant day of the season, by inaugu¬ 
rating a constitutional on the milldam, I 
suppose.” 

“ No, Biggins, not quite that,” replied the 
other. “Jn fact, I am too busy just at pres¬ 
ent on a couple of crayon heads to afford 
much time for relaxation. I have about 
made up my mind to finish all work I have 
on hand, and leave this city for a year or so. 
Iam not well,and travel will not only improve 
my health, but may give me much material 
for future sketches. I am tired of life in 
Boston, and would like to see, before I die, 
if life elsewhere is about the same thing or 
not No, I am not going upon a pedestrian 
tour this morning. I have an engagement 
near by, and thought that after attending to 
it, I would call and inquire after Miss 
Swayne’s health, and then to work again.” 

“ My dear fellow,” responded Mr. Biggins, 
who felt that he must prevent an interview 
between the young people at all hazards, 
“my dear fellow, I wish above all things in 
the world that I could spare time to run 
back with you. Adelaide will, I know, be 
rejoiced to see you; and I should be greatly 
pleased to stand by her side, and with her 
receive the congratulations of so esteemed a 
friend. She is a charming girl, Walter; far 
better, I fear, than I deserve, though I shall 
strive to be as worthy of her as I can, and 
will make her happiness the one great object 
of my life.” 

The young artist for a moment was unable 
to reply. He staggered as if he had been 
struck a heavy blow, while every particle of 
color left his cheeks, and every ray of light 
faded from his eyes. Leaning heavily against 
the iron railings of one of the gardens for 
support, and making a desperate struggle to 
maintain his composure, he at length stam¬ 
mered : 

“Biggins, is this so? Has Adelaide 
Swayne—?” 

“It is so, just as X told you it would be. 
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Not half an hoar ago I offered the young 
lady in question my hand, heart and bank 
account, and received her answer without .a 
moment’s hesitation. As I said before, she 
is a magnificent girl, and I feel that I don’t 
deserve her. I am a lucky dog, Walter, and 
I hope that some day fortune will smile in 
like manner upon you. But look here! I 
am in a great hurry, but will steal time to 
say one word to you. X think X know how 
you feel. You have been a good deal of a 
poetical'enthusiast, aud in this matter have 
foolishly allowed your enthusiasm to run 
away with your judgment to such an extent, 
that this termination of Adelaide's single 
life must cut you up immensely You speak 
of travelling for a season, and in that you 
are wise. A change of scene and incident 
will soon drive away this Utopian dream, 
amf you will return astronger, clearer man. 
Now for a word of business. I know you 
are poor, and that though I am rich, I can¬ 
not offer you direct assistance; but fortune 
has helped me to perhaps throw a good thing 
in your way, right in the line of your inten¬ 
tions. A friend gf mine, a Welshman who 
believes that the scenery of his seven by 
nine country eclipses that of any other land 
under the sun, wants some six or seven pic¬ 
tures of Welsh hills and valleys. He will 
pay well for them, though he doesn’t quite 
want to go the figures that some of the cel¬ 
ebrated fellows of the world might ask. 
You can do the work. I can get it for yon. 
Will you take it?” 

Raymond hesitated, but only for an in¬ 
stant Though still pale and agitated, he 
stood erect and firm, and a'brave look of de¬ 
termination came into his face." 

“Biggins,” he said, extending his hand to 
the other, “ you are a good fellow, if you 
have broken my heart. 1 will go.” 

And without another word, he turned and 
quickly retraced his steps towards the city. 

“ What fools men are 1” soliloquized Mr. 
Biggins, as he watched the retreating form 
of his victim. “Once"get ’em in love, and 
they’ll believe any lie you like to tell them. 
Well, well! this little picture business is go¬ 
ing to cost something, my dear George 
Adolph, but the investment will be a good 
one. With Walter Baymond out of the way,- 
you may yet play to win.” 


CHAPTER HI. 

THE ABTTST’S VAI.K.VIT.YE. 

Miss Adelaide continued to weep until 
she felt that the exigencies of the situation 
required no further effort in that direction, 
and then, actuated by some other rational 
impulse, she commenced to get angry; not 
with Mr. Biggins, who really deserved all the 
indignation she could command, but with 
poor young Baymond, who had done nothing 
at all to merit anything but kindness and 
pity. 

“If he loves me,” sighed the maiden, 
u why does he not come and tell me so? I 
am sure he would find a more sympathetic, 
or at all events a more polite recipient, for 
his confidence than he did the other evening. 
And yet he stays away altogether; and after 
calling and findjng out that I am ill, remains 
away when he'ouglit to be seeing whether I 
was not quite dead, or quite well. O Walter, 
Walter, have you so soon forgotten me?” 

Many callers visited the house that day, 
but Raymond was not among the number, 
and as disappointment after disappointment 
rewarded the hope and expectation of the 
young lady, she grew more and more discon¬ 
tented and really miserable,- until at last, she 
almost felt like excusing herself from the 
tea-table, and retiring to her own room dis¬ 
pirited and half ready to be ill again. Mrs, 
Swayne, however, wasabsentthat afternoon, 
and so appreciating the lopeliness of her 
papa and brother, Adelaide descended to the 
dining-room and took her mother’s place at 
the urn. 

“Bythe way, Addie,” said Mr. Swayne, 
Jr., as the trio were seated at the table, “ did 
you know that you were engaged to be mar¬ 
ried? I didn’t, till this afternoon, and I do 
think that a proper regard for your own dear 
brother should have caused you to impart 
that little confidence to him.” 

“ I engaged to be married?” faltered poor 
Adelaide, almost dropping the cup of tea she 
was handing to papa. “ What do you mean, 
Robert?” 

“ Well,” responded the young gentleman, 
“ that’s exactly what I want to find out. J 
was talking with Walter Baymond this after¬ 
noon; splendid fellow, Walt is, by the way, 
aint he? and he let out that that snob Big¬ 
gins told him that yon and he were engaged 
to be married. Walt looked as if. he was eh-' 
gaged to be buried, and I quite pitied him. 
He’s too good a fellow to be made miserable. 
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and if I only knew what ailed him, I’d 
straighten it out if I only knew how. He 
said that he’s going off in a daycr so to 
Wales, or ^an Diemens Land, or somewhere . 
or other, and I’ve a good mind to go with 
him, and cheer him up a little. Some of you 
girls ought to keep him here, for I don’t be¬ 
lieve lie’s fit to be trusted off alone. Look 
here, Adilie; to-morrow’s St. Valentine’s 
Day; send him a valentine, and though he 
weft it know who it comes from, it will do 
him good to believe that somebody thinks a 
little of him about this time.” 

“My child,” interrupted Mr. Swayne, no¬ 
ticing how pale his daughter had suddenly 
grown, “ my child, do not, I beg you, allow 
this foolish story to disturb you. Robert, you 
must not annoy your sister in this way. If 
you mean what you say, you must be mis¬ 
taken ; and if you do not, sir, you have given 
me just ground for offence. No man would 
dare speak of my daughter in this manner. 
If any one has done so he shall find that 
such insults cannot be permitted to pass un¬ 
noticed. No, no, Miss Adelaide, it is but 
one of your brother’s mischievous prevarica¬ 
tions, and must not occasion you any trouble 
or annoyance.”. 

Adelaide, by a strong effort, remained at' 
the table until the evening meal was con¬ 
cluded. She saw that her brother had spok¬ 
en the truth, and the knowledge gave her 
increased strength, though her agitation pre¬ 
vented her from attempting to speak. 

That evening Miss Swayne resolved upon 
a plan of action which, though bold, and 
according to the notions of many of her lady 
friends decidedly unmaidenlike, was probably 
the best course that could have been adopt¬ 
ed. She knew, first, that she loved Walter 
Raymond. She knew, secondly, that Walter 
Raymond loved her. She could hardly be¬ 
lieve that young Biggins would be guilty of 
the malicious, daring falsehood charged to 
him, though upon that point she was not 
quite so certain. She saw, however, that, to 
say the least of it, there was a terrible mis¬ 
take somewhere; a mistake that might jeop¬ 
ardize the happiness of herself and her modest 
lover forjife; and accordingly she determined 
to act, and that, too, immediately and de¬ 
cisively. 

******* 

The 14th of February, 1868, was a bright 
pleasant morning. The sun was shining 
brightly, and the air was as balmy and in¬ 
vigorating as if the beautiful spri:.g had 


dawned in real downright earnestness. Poor 
Raymond, however, did not notice very clear¬ 
ly any of the glories of the outer world: or,, 
if he did, they failed to produce any impres¬ 
sion upon him. A long night, in which erne 
desponding thoughts had driven away power 
to sleep as Well as power to work, had been 
his portion, and the moruingfound him pale, 
and haggard, and dispirited. He had thrown 
aside pencil and palette, and unable even to 
think collectedly, was pacing his room, the 
prey to a hundred conflicting emotions, when 
he was aroused by a knock at the door. 
Half mechanically he answered it, and half 
mechanically he received a letter from the 
smiling postman. Without caring to see 
wliatuuy correspondent he reckoned upsn 
his list had to say to him, he was about to 
throw the missive upon the table, when his 
attention was sharply arrested by thd di¬ 
rection. 

“ ’Tis Adelaide Swayne’s handwriting, as 
I !ive!” he exclaimed. “Bat what can she 
have to-write to me about? She is not the 
woman to trifle with a man’s feelings by qn 1 
attempt at valentine foolhardiness; her re¬ 
cent illness would preclude the possibility of 
its being an invitation from her mother, to 
attend any hall or assembly, and what under 
the heavens,can it be?” 

Whereupon Mr. Raymond, acting as ra¬ 
tionally as people generally act under some 
what similar circumstances, proceeded to 
inspect the envelop very closely, and to cogi¬ 
tate about it very considerably, and in fact 
to do everything, except the one thing that 
could alone promise his anxiety the slightest 
relief. Finally, however, lie did break the 
dainty little seal, and opened the note. He 
read it fully half a dozen times before he 
could dare to begin to trust his eyes; and 
then, in an ecstasy of joy, was enabled to be¬ 
lieve that the following words were intended 
for him and him alone: 

“ Beacon Street, Boston, Feb. 13th, 1868. 

“ Walter Raymond, —I suppose that the 
generally accepted ideas of womanly propri¬ 
ety would censure this letter, and stigmatizo 
as reprehensible the spirit that .incites it. 
Believing, however, that not only my own 
happiness, but that of yourself, may be jeop¬ 
ardized if I remain silent, I am constrained 
to write you. By accident I overheard your 
conversation witli Mr. George Biggins, at the 
lionse^of Mrs. Biggins, nearly two weeks ago. 

I have aiso heard that, believing in the ex¬ 
istence of an engagement between that gen- 
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tleman in question and myself, yon have de¬ 
cided immediately to leave the country. A 
great falsehood, or a cruel mistake, rests 
somewhere, and it is due to both of us two, 
at all events, that the truth should be known. 
Will you call and see me this afternoon? 

“Adelaide Swathe.” 

Two hours later our hero might have been 
seen in the handsome parlor of Miss S waync-s 
papa, witli Miss Swayne herself by his side, 
and a halo of supreme bliss around both of 
them. What they said we cannot jtell, for 
the interview was strictly a confidential one; 
but we can say that it was of such a charac¬ 
ter that a very little time after its termination 


Swayne pere found it necessary to incident¬ 
ally remark, “ Bless you, my children, both of 
you.” 

Mr. Walter Raymond did not gdf to Wales, 
as he had despondingly intended to do, but 
within a year after the receipt of his origi¬ 
nal valentine, proudly.led to the altar the 
beautiful and accomplished daughter of 
Robert Swayne, Esq., Counsellor at Law. 
He paints but very little now-a-days, though 
it is said that he will shortly put on the can¬ 
vas an elaborate design, which has taken the 
spare hours of nearly four years to conceive, 
and which is to represent allegorically the 
advantages of observing not only the letter 
but the spirit of Sr. Valehtihe’s Dat. 
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WAS IT A DREAM! 

BY MABOABEI YEHNE. 


Fmoutened half out of our wits that night 
at Mrs. Holland’s, alone, and quito unprotect¬ 
ed in the wide old house, X wonder whatever 
put it into our heads to sit up till past mid¬ 
night, telling all sorts of horrible stories of 
ghosts, murders aiid robberies ? It must 
have been the perversity of our womau-na- 
tures, for I know, all the while we were talk¬ 
ing and listening, we started at overy sound, 
and hardly dared glance over our shoulders. 
There wore six of us beside Mrs. Holland, in¬ 
vited to spend tho night with that lady for 
the sole purpose pf keeping her in good heart 
during her husband’s brief absence. I do not 
know how it was, but late that afternoon she 
had found liersolf left in the lurch by her only 
man-servant, and so had gathered this group 
of chattering rattle-brained girls about her. 
Her place was on the outskirts of a Western 
city, somewhat retired and lonely, although 
from its windows of nights the .lights of tho 
town could be plainly seen. 

I don’t know how our tongues got at such 
a mistaken subject, X know that Belle Sloan 
played aud sang in a way so charming that 
hobgoblins ought to have been a long way 
from our thoughts. We recited poems, dis¬ 
cussed the fashions, danced, read, and last 
hut not least lunched, all before wo ventured 
to look into Bluebeard’s chamber. 

It might have been the sight of the silver 
on tile sideboard, or the tea-urn upon the 
table, that first started it. X know that Mrs. 
Holland was very careful about locking up 
the plate, and suggested that some one should 
put the key of the’sideboard under their pil¬ 
low when they went to bed that night, I 
remember, too, that Gertrude Haws was the 
only one who had courage enough to pocket 
tho disagreeable charge. 

Of all the terrible tilings related, and I’m 
sure each one vied with tho other in telling 
frightful stories, none affected me as did 
an “ower true tale” told by Caroline Mc¬ 
Dowell, and vouched for by her cousin Lucy. 
At this date I do not remember it in all its 
details; I only know that some aunt, uncle 
or cousin of the family rented a house near 
a city. That when they took possession of 
it it seemed the most delightful as well as tho 
most desirable of places; but when they had 


occupied it a week or two a feeling of quiet 
and 'unrest came over eacli member of the 
family. Though there Was nothing unusual 
heard, and everything was as quiet and well- 
ordered as in any homo, they soon got into a 
way of huddling close together about the par¬ 
lor Are of nights, dreading to separate when 
bedtime came, and looking fearfully over 
their shoulders as they went into the hall 
and up tho long stairway. Though the house 
had a southern and eastern exposure the 
rooms grew damp and cheerless, an uncanny 
atmosphere constantly pervading them. They 
did not talk of ghosts or spirits, for none of 
tho family believed that the dead came back 
from their homes to tonify or annoy us here, 
hut that there was a nameless something 
that disturbed them thbygrew to hnve little 

doubt. ' 

They were not given to discussing their 
affairs among their friends and neighbors, so 
they took counsel of none outside. Indeed, 
not for many, many weeks did llie members 
of the family confess that' anything was 
wrong, or seemed wrong in their new home. 
Coming to a mutual confession, at last, did 
not meild matters in the least. The some¬ 
thing about and above and below them 
seemed to take license from their words of 
doubt and vexation. Tho crisis came soon 
after. Whatever it was that disturbed them, 
they only saw a shadow ! A shadow thrown 
opposite them upon tho wall of evenings, and 
never seen at any other time. They were 
usually grouped in tho centre of the square 
parlor, sewing or reading, and this spectro,or 
more properly sneaking, this shadow without 
any substance, spread itself upon the wall, 
with arms extended and head moving from 
one side to the other. Queerest of all was. 
that it always wore aliat and carried ahaml- 
kerchief in its right hand 1 

Tho story was interrupted lie re by a dry 
remark from Hattie Brown: 

11 Guess the old fellow had a cold.” 

“More likely he was baldhendcd, and kept 
on his hat to conceal the bare spot,” said 
Belle Sloan; “orliko the old chap in the 
play, ‘ he couldn’t take his hat off, fear he’d 
sneeze his head off.’” 

“IIow daro you!” answered Lucy Mc- 
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Dowel), who had a deal pf reverence for his 
ghostship. 

“ O, it Isn’t our ghost, and speaking of bald- 
lieads reminds me of the conundrum that 
Fanny Gleason made about her baldheaded 
lover. Did I know why the top of Mr. Peters’s 
head was like heaven? I cudgelled my brains 
for five whole minutes for an answer, and 
then had to give it lip. Well, it was because 
there was no parting there! Fanny told mo 
that at an evening meeting, arid I laughed 
right out loud.” 

I looked up at the wall expecting to see 
the shadow, summoned up by Belle’s audac¬ 
ity. “ What' beearao of it at last, Miss Caro¬ 
line?” I asked, too scared to laugh at Bello’s 
witty sayings. 

“ 0, It drove them out at last, and after a 
while the old house was torn down. They 
found something awful in the cellar—the 
bones of a very, very tall man. Whatever 
the secret was it rests with the dead.” 

Mrs. Holland shuddered. She was evi¬ 
dently getting too much of the marvellous. 

“ For my part,” sho said, “ I fear the mis¬ 
chievous living more than I do the quiet 
dead. Ghosts do not cut throats or fire 
pistols, but knaves do. How, girls, let us for¬ 
get all this nonsense and go to bed. When 
the sun rises in the morning we can afford to 
laugh at all this. The Most serious thing wo 
have to do with now Is how Wo shall dispose 
of ourselves for the night. I must, certainly, 
have some one to share my room with, me, 
and then there will be five left for three beds. 
IIow shall We manage it?” 

“ I don’t know, I’m sure, but I’d like Hat¬ 
tie Brown with mo,” Gerty Haws said. “ Sho 
would be so jolly if anything did happen.” 

“I shouldn’t be so nice with a bullet 
lodged in my head.” 

“Three will have to sleep in one bed, or 
one of you will have to sleep alone,” Mrs. 
Holland said, thoughtfully. 

“ I will take a room to myself,” I said, pos¬ 
sessed by a sudden spirit of courage. “I 
shall soon be asleep, and then nothing will 
trouble me but my dreams.” 

“ That fixos us then,” was the relieved an¬ 
swer of our hostess, as she led the way into 
the hall and up stairs. I was shown to a per¬ 
fect nest of a room at the end of the upper 
hall, its windows opening upon a balcony. 
To reassure myself, when left alone I turned 
aside tho shutters (it was summer-time), 
pushed back the filmy lace curtains and 
looked out long into the night. A breath of 


roses came rip from tho garden below. I 
could hear no Sound but the soft rustling of 
the tree’s neat' my window. It seemed such 
a sweet Christian world to mo then, with tho 
stars watching in the skies above 1 In all 
that purity of leaves, flowers and scented 
breCzes, how could one plan deeds of dark¬ 
ness, or raise a hand against a brother? 

From the window I turned to a volume of 
Bobert Buchanan’s' poems, which was lying 
upon a little table by tho bed. Leaning back 
in an armchair,I was soon lost in that sweotr 
est of sweet poems, Hugh Sutherland’s Pan¬ 
sies. I Was sitting opposite the window, 
though not very near to it, tho thought oc¬ 
curring to me as I settled down to my book, 
that in front of mo tliero was plenty of room 
for Caroline McDowell’s shadow with tho 
hat and handkerchief, to wave his hands and 
bob and bow his head. As i read, everything 
grew silent'in tho house. Hattlo Brown’s 
laugh, pretty and musical, dwindled down to 
just a gurgle and then ceased altogether. 
Bello Sloan called out a merry good-night to 
ghosts and robbers, and then was heard no 
more. It seemed to mo that I was alone in 
the waking world—everybody else had en¬ 
tered that misty land that knows no realities. 

How long I read I do not know. Tho page 
grow blurred and dim, and I found myself 
whispering over and over softly— 

—r 1 Even as I prayed 
I felt the shadow thero and hid my face; 

But wlion I looked again. tho, flower was 
• plucked, 

Tlio ehpdo\y gouo; the sunshine through tho 
blind 

Gleamed faintly, and tho widewod woman 
wept-”' 

A soft light step broke in upon riiy words. 
I first thought that Mrs. Holland was coming 
to my room to see how I was getting along 
alone, but the footfall did not pause by my 
door, but turned and went back again. I did 
not get up to see what It was or who it was. 
I was not in the least frightened, and so 
sleepy and dreamy that I had little curiosity. 
It occurred to mo that the McDowell girls 
might get a fright if they heard it, for thoy 
were both exceedingly nervous. A queer 
conceit got into my head, that all the ghosts 
of which we had talked that night might 
gather together there and punish ns for our 
lightness of speech. Still I was not afraid. I 
fluttered the leaves of the book and read tho 
titles of tho poems until I grew dimly Con¬ 
scious that I was not alone In the room. I 
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turned arouiid quickly and saw the figure of 
a man at tlio back of my chair. Ho was a 
large tall man, wearing a bat, and about bis 
neck tliero was a bright handkerchief of 
mixed colors loosely tied. 

“ How did ho ever get here!” I thought, 
looking at him with cool eyes. “ What can 
bo want!” 

As X looked him over, I saw that the liaud- 
kerchicf was serving a double purpose. That 
having the ends tied at the back of his week, 
lie had easily converted the part under his 
chin into a bag to contain—what? My gold 
watch and clinin were lying on the dressing- 
burenu, but on my third finger my engage¬ 
ment ring, a costly solitaire, was sparkling 
and shining. That, at least, was safo. X 
thought I would sooner loso a dozen watches 
than that. It was a terrible omen to lose an 
engagement ring! 

I hadn’t tho courage to speak to my visitor. 
I could only look at him, and,strange to say, 
lie never took tlio slightest notice of me or 
ray inquiring glances, blit stood for several 
minutes quito still, as if taking in tho 
situation. 

"It is Carrie McDowell’s shadow," I 
thought, of a sudden, quite pleased that I 
was to get a solution to the mystery which 
had been denied to others. 

Then I took the fancy to look upon tlio 
wall opposite, and found that I was repaid 
for the trouble by seeing a big figure with 
moving head and waving arms. But in his 
band ho had no handkerchief. I was sure of 
that. 

It came upon mo then that I might bo 
dreaming. A funny combination of sense 
and nonsense followed. I wanted „to speak 
to the man but was afraid I might waken 
myself by it. I could remember spoiling 
many a delicious entertaining vision by try¬ 
ing to utter one little word. I wanted to see 
this thing out, so it was wisdom in mo to 
keep still. Unless tho shadow did something 
positively disagreeable or impolite, I would 
hold to utter silence. 

As if to provoke me into making a move, 
that hig long right arm upon the wall was 
stretched out towards the bureau, 

"There goes my watch!” 1 thought, and 
turned square around to see if tho shadow 
was helloing the substauco. Not a bit of it. 
The substance was dropping something into 
his handkerchief, and “ good-by to my little 
Geneva time-keeper!” I thought, feeling a 
Strong disposition to cry. After this Mr. 


Substance led I 1 I 3 shadow across the room to 
tho door, strutting along as though ho knew 
himself to bo master of the situation. Then 
he turned and looked 1110 over in a cool de¬ 
liberate way that mado mo very angry. I 
thought I 10 wanted my solitaire, and so hid 
my hand undor my book. After a while he 
turned bis attention to my nightdress thrown 
across the back of a chair. It seemed to 
please him mightily. He took it up, shook it, 
looked first at 0110 sleeve then at the oilier, 
tried to button the collar around Ills own 
burly throat, and, failing in it, threw it with 
all bis might into a corner. 

“A pretty piece of impudence I” I thought 
to myself. “ If I could only draw the hand¬ 
kerchief around his neck so tightly as to 
choke him 1” 

Then it was that I began to think I was 
acting the part of a coward. Why, after it 
was all over with, I should dio pf shnine that 
I had allowed that fellow, or ghost—I could 
not tell which—to make off with his spoils, 
and never so much as raise a finger to pre¬ 
vent It. He went to the dressing-bureau and 
took up a brush, and, leisurely removing his 
hat, began to brush his curls. My! but what 
beautiful hair ho had I Such a mass of silken 
glossy curls covering his head 1 That wasn't 
shadow-like at all. I felt a strong disposition 
to put an end to my doubts by clenching a 
hand into tho shining rings, but I stirred not 
a step. At last I 10 turned to the window 
and began to undo the fastenings. I became 
suddenly desperate. Ho should not escape 
me so. I would catch hold of him and scream 
for help. If I 10 was " not of earth earthy," 
why, of course, lie would slip through my 
fingers, but spirits did not take Geneva 
watches—so I reasoned—or brush their curls 
with ladles’ hair-brushes, To this world’s 
goods they maintained a blissful indifference. 

Tho window was unfastened and swung 
partly open, when I gave a leap forward—a 
leap, by the way, which would have made the 
fame of a circus performer; of tho scream 
that accompanied the movement I have noth¬ 
ing to say. Thoso who were aroused from a 
deep slumber by it declared that it was an 
inhuman howl fitted only to scare sinners in 
the lower regions. My only thought, when I 
sprang from my chair, was to get possession 
of my visitor’s bright handkerchief. I did 
clasp it firmly with my fingers and hold fast 
to it, but it slipped from his neck and he es¬ 
caped from mo into darkness. 

The next minuto there was a crying, a 
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pattering and a nattering In the hall, and I 
found inyself back in my armchair overlook¬ 
ing the most terrified set of human counte¬ 
nances that ever confronted man or woman, 

“ What is it?” they all asked, in a breath. 
“ What made you scream so?" “Why have 
you not undressed ?” “ What fs the matter t” 
“Can’t yon speak?” was showered upon me 
as thick as hailstones. I looked around mo 
doggedly. 

“ There was a man in the room and I tried 
to stop him,” I answered, in a trembling voice. 

“Goodness! I don’t see what you wanted 
to stop him for, Maggie. Didn’t yoif want 
him to go?” Hattie Brown said, her teeth 
chattering. 

I gave her a withering glance. 

“ But ho made olf with my watcli!” 

“0, a robber! Was your watch under 
your pillow?” 

“ No, on the bureau.” 

Miss Ilattio tiptoed forward. A look of 
scorn came to her pretty eyes. 

“ Miss Margaret Verne, you’ve had a night¬ 
mare. Here is your watch on the bureau 
now, just where you left it!” 

Tiie six pieces of femininity in long night¬ 
gowns tittered in unity at tills. I grew des¬ 
perate. It was my duty to defend myself, so 
rising, I told the story in plain unmistakahlo 
English. When I got to the placo where the 
robber brushed his curls, Mrs. ninland inter¬ 
rupted me: 

“Where did he get his brush? there is 
none in this room. I mentioned it to Gcrty 
after we were in bed.” 

Another titter or cackle greeted mo. 

“ I don’t care, brush or no brush, he brushed 
his curls!” 

“And took your watch 1” said Bello Sloan. 

"And I tore his handkerchief from I 1 I 3 
neck!” 

Another laugh, and then Hattie Brown 
came to mo and put iior pretty arms about 
my neck. 


“Never mind, dearie! just you go to bed 
now. I’ll stay with you until morning, only 
you mustn’t scream at your robber next time.” 

I could have cried with vexation. 

“ But I wasn’t asleep, and—and—where is 
my diamond ring?” 

It was gone from my finger I The girls 
looked from one to another in blank astonish¬ 
ment. They had each one admired it tlio 
evening before. 

“ Did you have it on when you came up 
stairs?” Mrs. Holland asked. 

“ 0, I’m sure she did 1” spoke Carrie Mc¬ 
Dowell. “ I saw it on her hand when she 
bade me good-night.” 

“ Well, but she did not see any one take it 
from her finger?” was the answer. 

Tills was a part of the programme for 
which I was unprepared. Had I been asleep, 
after all? and which was tho real and which 
the'unreal part of tho night’s adventuro? 

“ I knew I caught at his handkerchiof and 
tore it from ills neck,” 

Mrs. Holland smiled benignly. 

“ Show us tho handkerchief, dear.” 

“At any rate there is tho nightgown that 
lie throw Into tho corner,” I said, puzzled 
more than I liked to admit. 

Hattie Brown took up the abused garment 
mid gave it a little shake. As she did so a 
bright colored silk handkerchief fell to tho 
carpet. A chorus of screams followed, and 
then with one accord the six white-robed 
figures ran as if on a wager to Mrs. Holland’s 
room. Need I say that I followed ? 

This ends it. You have it just as it hap¬ 
pened. But for that handkerchief there 
would never have been a doubt that I was 
dreaming. Even with that as testimony 
(Mrs. Holland preserves it carefully) they still 
doubt. My solitaire never came to light, and 
yet the question is still hoard whonover the 
story is alluded to, “After all, was she dream¬ 
ing ?” I wish I could answer it. 
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WHAT PIE THINKS. 

BY MABGABET YEllNB. 


“ Uxci.k Nat!” 

“Well?” 

“ What does Mr. Allan think about it?” 

“IIo thinks that you are a humbug, Deb!” 

A long pause ensued. 

“Uncle Nat!” 

“Well?” 

“ Do you think Mr. Allan would object to 
being humbugged 1" 

" Not in the least,” oame the answer from 
the outside of the door. 

There, 1 knew I should get it wrong when 
I begun. 1 have written the end of my story 
the first thing, at the beginning, fulfilling 
the scriptural prophecy to the letter by the 
means, “ The first shall be last, and the last 
shall be first;” all of which can’t bo very well 
helped in this case, since the first and last 
are precisely alike. Well, then, without fur¬ 
ther preliminaries, what I have to tell I will 
tell. 

I, Deborah Moreton, was Uncle Nat’s par¬ 
ticular pot and pride; for what reason I 
never troubled myself to find out. One 
thing, I’m sure it wasn’t for the beauty of my 
name—for with him it was Deb, Deb, Deb, 
nothing more; never a Debbie under any 
consideration. I don’t think my looks at¬ 
tracted him very much cither. T was as dark 
as a squaw, and he used to say that my face 


was as black as my hair and my eyes. As 
for my manners, they were strikingly origi¬ 
nal. I can’t find any other word that will 
leave them in so favorable a light. No mat¬ 
ter, ho liked me, and that was enough. 
Every summer I spent at his place, going 
back to the city in the fall, as my mother 
said, as wild as a bawlt. This was not to be 
wondered at, for his was a bacheloi’s estab¬ 
lishment. I had no careful, precise aunt to 
lay down rules for me to follow, and Uncle 
Nat never crossed me in anything. My way 
was the best way to him always. 

But I must mention an honorable excep¬ 
tion to this. The summer after I was eight¬ 
een years of age, Uncle Nat had a purpose 
in taking me down to the Loft—this was the 
name which he gave his place. When he 
came for me I saw it in his gray eyes, twisted 
all about his big mouth, and even hiding in 
the shadow of his nose. Of course, I was 
too wise to mention my suspicion to him. I 
was contented to wait. 

When we reached the Loft, I saw Uncle 
Nat’s “purpose” looking out of the parlor 
window- When we drove up to the door it 
saqntered out to meet us, and I was intro¬ 
duced to it, and told to call it Mr. Allan. 
This was not the worst plan in the world, 
after all, I thought, as I entered the house. 
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I meant the plan of having Mr. Allan at tho 
Loft during the summer; beyond that I was 
bound, as a matter of course, to bo duly 
obstinate. Even Uncle Nat should not 
make matches for mo. liut to riiy way again, 
which did not coincide with Ills. 

I had a lover that summer, a white-faced, 
fair-haired youth named John Hastings. He 
brought mo flowers evory morning, and 
walked to church with ipo every Sabhath. 
This was what Uncle Nat did not like. 
(Between you and me, reader, he liked it as 
well as I did.) If I was going to have a 
bean, he said, he wanted me to have a decent- 
looking one. As for John Hastings, tho mis¬ 
erable coward, I might just as well get Mrs. 
Boss tho housekeeper to mould me up a 
dough-boy; it would look as bright a3 ho 
did, before it was baked. 

“ Indeed,” I said, my oyes blnzing up a 
little. “ What did ho want mo to have for a 
beau? A man old enough to be my father? 
(Mr. Allan was eight years iny senior.) And 
did lie want mo to have a pugilist, or a prize¬ 
fighter, because he had such a horror of 
cowards?” 

Undo Nat laughed and sipped his coflho 
leisurely. Ho enjoyed my little outbursts of 
temper as well as he did a small play. 

“ Yes a piiiAi-fightov—Tom Hyer, anybody 
only John Hastings. Ho never would be 
called undo by him—nevor.” 

“ I didn’t seo how he could help himself 
very well,” I said, obstinately. “ If I liked 
John Hastings I didn’t seo any reason why 
I should give him up.” 

As I said this I caught Mr. Allan’s eye. I 
could not help it, hut I found myself blush¬ 
ing as ho looked at me. I could have cut 
my head off, I was so vexed with myself for 
it. 

“ Well, well,” Uncle Nat said, rising from 
tho table, "I might redeem myself by playing 
chess with Mr. Allan an hour or two. He’d 
let Jack Hastings go for that time.- He’d 
watch our game, if I’d like to have him. Ho 
didn’t want his friend cheated.” 

The game was a closo one. Mr. Allan was 
ahead of me. By ono move more—he saw it 
as well as I—I could bo beaten. Ho did not 
make that move. I glanced up into his face. 
He smiled. I was angry. 

“I don’t thank you for showing me any 
mercy, Mr. Allan,” I said, rising, and giving 
tho board a quick shake. 

“Ho is very foolish If ho does, for the 
Aituro, Miss Deb,” called Uncle Nat, after 


mo. “So much comes of having that foolish 
John Hastings for a lover." 

I turned around quickly. 

“He is not foolish,” I said, laughing in 
spito of myself. “And as for Ills being a 
coward, ho is not half so rauoh Inclined that 
way as some people I might mention.” 

“Sho means you, Mr. Allan,” said Uncle 
Nat, giving his friend a sly nudge. 

From that morning our hitherto peaceful 
Loft wa3 changed into a battle-ground. Our 
confabs had usually a touch of good-nature 
in them, but once in a while this was lost 
sight of. Mr. Allan was not idle, in tho 
meantime. When lie provoked inc it was in 
a sly roguish way that I could not enduro 
half as well as my uncle’s rough badinage. 
I used to wonder, in my sober moments (and 
I had such, believe me), how it would all 
end; whether I should at last hate Mr. Allan 
outright or like him; whether I shouldn’t 
marry Jack Hastings just out of spito, and 
settle down where Uncle Nat could seo mo 
overy day. But the last there was little dan¬ 
ger of my doing, for, in reality, I did not caro 
a fig for tho fellow; and as for listing Mr. 
Allan, wo women have a way of hating 
people when we thoroughly like them. Is 
tho assertion inexplicable? Let it pass. 

Jack Hastings brought me flowers every 
morning, and every afternoon I went bota¬ 
nizing with Mr. Allan. In this way the 
summer passed, and September came, and 
with all the country frolics that young pco- 
plo delight in so much, bushings, apple-bees, 
and fall parties. To these who was my gal¬ 
lant, you ask? Poor Uncle Nat should 
answer yon, in the same spirit that ho lec¬ 
tured mo. 

“That good-for-nothing coward, Jack 
Hastings 1” was the way it ran. 

“Coward, coward, Uncle Nat!” I ex¬ 
claimed, starting up ono morning. “You 
are always calling him n coward—what proof 
have you of his cowardice?” 

Uncle Nat indulged in three hearty guffaws. 

“Why, my dear, he is afraid of tho moon: 
sblno. I can remember when he used to 
bawl like a great overgrown calf wlion ho 
caught sight of his father’s white heifer after 
dark.” 

I laughed. Somehow tho idea was so 
ludicrous that I couldn’t help it. 

“ Well, I presumo he was nothing but a 
child then,” I said. 

“Child, Deb, child! He was as big as he 
is now. Ha, ha, ha I” 
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“ Husli, Uncle Natl” I said, putting my 
finger to my lip, and pointing toward tlio 
Bofa in a really distressed way. “ You are 
as rough as a boar. Mr. Allan—” 

“What?” asked Uncle Nat, with a roguish 
twinkle in his eye. 

“ Mr. Allan lias a headache, I believe,” I 
answered, as coolly as I could, while my 
cheeks burned with blushes. 

“Ah, and what of that, little Deb? What 
do you care ?” 

That was too much. I arose quickly (the 
very thing I should not have done), pushing 
over an ottoman ns I did so, and beat a hasty 
retreat from the loom. 

“ There, I’ve done it!” I heard Uncle Nat 
say, as I closed the door. 

Indeed he had done it! Catch mo keep¬ 
ing still after that when Mr. Allan was in 
one of his splitting headaches! Catch mo 
moving about cautiously! What did I care 
—what did Uncle Nat think I cared—if Mr. 
Allan went stark mad with his liend ? I’d 
show him the other side of the question. 
The next time there was a headache about, 
Miss Deb Moroton would wear thick hoots, 
ami not try very hard to keep the heavy 
doors from slamming; and Undo Nat might 
roar out until lie split Ills throat, she would 
not try to hush him by the first glance or 
word. There, Uncle Nat was to blame for 
all that! 

That night there was to be a husking two 
miles away, which we wero all invited to 
attend. Secretly, in my own mind, I had 
concluded to let Mr. Allan be my escort 
there. But now—ah! Uncle Nat had done 
it, in good earnest. But the most provoking 
of it all was, Mr. Allan took his horse about 
sundown and rode off, without saying a word 
to any one. Miss Deb didn’t even have the 
pleasure of saying, “ No, I thank yon, sir,” to 
him. 

Where did Mr. Allan go? There was a 
question. No one answered it. 

I went to the party in a very had humor, 
hut in the course of the evening the disagree¬ 
able events of the day were forgotten, and I 
was as merry as the merriest. The two 
miles walk homo I was destined to take with 
Jack Hastings. The moon was out grandly. 
In all the sky there was not a cloud to bo 
seen. 

“Splendid!” I said, as 1 took Jack’s arm 
and drew my shawl closely about me. 

“Splendid!” echoed Jack, in his pleasant¬ 
est way. 


I looked up into his face as he spoke. 
Trust a woman to find out what a mail is 
thinking about. Jack Hastings was going 
to propose to me that night, I saw as plainly 
upon his features as I saw the hat upon Ills 
head. Ugh I I didn’t like the idea very well 
either. I wished I was in the city—at homo 
—that^I had one of Mr. Allan’s headaches— 
anything to get rid of Jack's love-making. 
But a sudden thought occurred to me. Was 
he, indeed, a coward, as Uncle Nat said? 
And if he was, how should I ever find it out? 
I could try for it, at least. We had a grave¬ 
yard to pass on our way home; I’d see if I 
couldn’t make him shiver when we came to 
it—so I said: 

"Are you a believer in ghosts, John ?” 

“ No, not much,” he answered. “ That is 
—I don’t know—I never made up my mind 
what to believe about it. One tiling is cer¬ 
tain, I never saw one—did you?” 

Good, John! 

“Yes, I think I did once,” I said, soberly. 
“ It was in a graveyard.” 

John began to button up Ills coat. 

“ I guess you imagined it,” lie said, stoutly, 
his voice getting so grum that it would have 
routed an army of ghosts could they have 
heard it. 

II No I didn’t,” I replied. “No I didn’t. I 
saw something white, a figure moving about. 
It was a bright night, Just like this.” 

“ O, cli I I really think you did imagine it. 
Miss Deborah.” 

We were just getting into a short piece of 
woods, ns ho spoke. Beyond it was the 
graveyard. 

“ What should you do, if you should see a 
ghost now, John ?” I asked, smiling to my¬ 
self as I put the question. “ You’d run and 
leave me, I’ll wager you.” 

“No I shouldn’t—no I shouldn’t, Deb¬ 
orah,” ho protested stoutly. 

In answer to this I gave a little startled 
cry. On the opposite side of the road, a few 
paces ahead of us, I saw a tall white figure 
movo slowly out from the little thicket of 
trees. 

“ There, John, look 1—on the other side of 
the road,” I whispered, really frightened 
myself. 

Alas for gallantry and bravery! John 
gavo a whoop like a wild Indian, as he stood 
fora single second transfixed to the spot; 
then ho snatched liis arm from me, and took 
a leap into .the bushes, leaving me to fight 
the ghost as best I could. But he got his 
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feet entangled in the underbrush, and instead 
of making any headway, fell flat upon his 
face. The ghost came towards ns. O, what 
n monster it was! It was as tall as—as Mr. 
Allan, and its white garments dragged along 
on tlie ground. John got out of tlio bushes 
ami ran like a race-horse down the road. 
Thu ghost followed him, giving vent to a 
series of guttural unearthly sounds ns he did 
so. In the meantime, I stood perfectly still, 
not knowing whether it was best to laugh or 
cry. I did neither, thereby displaying my 
wisdom. But his ghostship did not follow 
Jack far. He came hack to learn of my wel¬ 
fare and whereabouts instead. He was not 
contented with knowing that I stood silently 
in the road, without making a show or sign 
of fear. Not he; ho came closo to mo, and 
(what a strange thing for a ghost to do!) 
took mo unceremoniously in his arms and 
ran down the road, without noticing that I 
was a burden of a hundred and twenty-five 
pounds. I think I had a suspicion then into 
whoso hands I had fallen, or I should never 
have rested contentedly and nllowed his 
lordship, the ghost, to carry mo towards 
homo so easily. But I did not speak until lie 
Bat me down upon the front steps of my 
uncle’s house; then I called out, for polite¬ 
ness’ sake: 

“Good-night!” 

I was not answered. 

When I readied my room, I found myself 
looking very pale, although I had not been 
very much frightened. I thought I would 
give worlds if I could only learn whether or 
no Mr. Allan was in his room. But thcro 
was no way of finding this out, so I went to 
sleep without the knowledge. The next 
morning, at the' breakfast-table, every tiling 
went along as usual. My uncle asked mo a 
few questions, in bis usual brusk way, about 
my lover, Jack Hastings, and Mr. Allan 
inquired how many bushels of corn we had 
husked the night before. That was all. 
Who had, indeed then, carried me home? 
The thought began to startle me. 

But tlie question was settled fairly enough 
before the day was out, by ono of tlio ser¬ 
vants bringing me a handkerchief, with Mr. 
Allan’s name in the corner, which ho had 
found in a field—the very one through which 
the ghost had borne me! Ah, Mr. Allan I 

By a poor chance, tlio following evening 
my uncle's friend was taken with ono of his 
terrible headaches. How did I conduct myself 
in consideration of this, you ask? In a vory 


unbecoming manner, I answer. I slammed 
the doors at every turn. I moved the chairs 
when there was no need of moving them. I 
tipped over the ottomans with my skirts 
every timo I passed them. I sat down at the 
piano and practised a lesson not laid down in 
Bertini’s instruction book. Mr. Allan 
groaned. I did not wonder at it. But what 
could I do? He lpust be punished in some 
way, and I knew of no other. All the time 
I was quite ready to cry for the annoyance I 
caused him. Ho went to his room early, 
thinking to sleep away his pain. Perhaps he 
managed to sleep, and then, on the other 
hand, perhaps ho didn’t. Ho has never in¬ 
formed me. But I know I went up and 
down stairs a score or more times during 
the evening, and I did not step like a fairy 
cither. Then it occurred to me, of a sud¬ 
den, that perhaps I might frighten him, 
almost as badly as lie had frightened Jack 
Hastings. With this thought in my mind, I 
allowed him a few horn's of peace. I sat up 
in my room until twelve o'clock-, perfecting 
(upon the broomstick) a gliostly-lookiiig 
image to carry to his room at that proverbi¬ 
ally ghostly hour. Would Mr. Allan be 
startled any? Would he? How much, I 
wondered. 

At twelve o’clock I went softly through 
the upper hall with iny burden, to his room. 
I opened tlio door gently, and placed tlio 
figure inside of it. Not a sound, not a mo¬ 
tion from tlio tenant pf tlie white bed in the 
corner. I groaned—a strange funny groan it 
was. Thinking of it now, I cannot refrain 
from laughing. Still no sign of life from Mr. 
Allan. I drew tlio image hack ami forth, I 
made it bow and turn, and then I nllowed it 
to stand perfectly still. I cannot tell how 
many times this programme was carried out. 
I only know that I got terribly tired, and 
began to think of slying back to my room. 
But my ghost must movo once more—must 
make another bow towards the bed in the 
corner. 

“ Yes, I see it—I see it. Don’t trouble 
yourself any further, Miss Debbie!” said Mr. 
Allan, in the most unconcerned of voices. 
“It’s very well, only your arm shows a little 
when you movo tlio figure.” 

“A pretty kottlo of fish to fry, indeed!” I 
thought, as I drew my ghost towards mo 
with a spiteful jork. “O, that horrid Mr. 
Allan!” I continued, as I went back through 
tlio hall, shaking my unfortunato imago. 

I did not sleep after that, that night. Some- 
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how I couldn’t close my oyes, though I tried 
long and resolutely. When the breakfast- 
bell rang in the morning, I hadn’t a very 
strong inclination to go down. I felt—well, 
perhaps a little ashamed—a little sheepish, 
as the common term expresses it. I dreaded 
my uncle’s merciless teasing, and the quiet 
triumph of Mr. Allan’s manner. But I wont 
down, resolving as I did so that I would go 
back to the city the next chance that I had. 

But Mr. Allan was not in the breakfast- 
room. Uncle Nat was looking surly and cross. 
He did not return my morning’s salutation 
at all. What in the world was the matter? 

“ Do you know what you’ve done, Miss 
Deb ?” at last demanded U ncle Nat. 

11 1—what have I done?” I asked. 

“ Yes, you, you little tawny gipsey. O, I’ve 
a mind to—” 

“ What is it?” I said, a little frightened. 

“ Mr. Allan is going to have a fever—a real 
fever—because you tormented him so yester¬ 
day, while lie had a headache.” 


“ Why, Undo Nat Moreton!" I said, drop¬ 
ping my fork ajid growing very red fn the 
face. I think I wanted to cry a little for the 
moment. 

“ O, you needn’t Uncle Nat me in that 
way, it’s the truth.” 

A long pause ensued. 

“ Uncle Nat!” 

“Well?” 

“ What does Mr. Allan think about it?” 

“ lie thinks that you are a humbug, Deb.” 

Another pause. 

“ Uncle Nat 1” 

“Well?” 

“ Do you think Mr. Allan would object to 
being humbugged?" 

“ Not in the least 1” came the answer from 
the outside of the door. 

And he was humbugged—and so was I. 
But the parson aided each against the other. 
Uncle Nat was delighted. 
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WHAT MY ERIEND DID FOR ME. 

BY H.P. DABLING. . 


I had a friend once, and bis name -was 
Nicholas Lyinberleg. I loved him like a 
brother, and X thought he loved me, and 
perhaps he did—until we both fell in love 
with the same woman. I couldn’t hate luta 
even then, notwithstanding he was a much 
better looking man than l am, much more 
agreeable in society, much more fascinating, 
and much more wealthy. 

Nicholas was tall and well formed. The 
ladies said he was a perfect Apollo in form, 
and I'm inclined to believe that he was, al¬ 
though, as I was never Intimately acquainted 
with the original Apollo, I can’t be positively 
sure. Nicholas wore black hair, glossy and 
curly; and he had a pair of beautiful dark 
eyes, and a Grecian nose; but his goatee was 
what did it. Yes, it took an uncommonly 
stout-hearted woman to face that goatee un¬ 
moved. You could not do it, my dear little 
girl, although, you think yon can face any¬ 
thing. But you never saw Nicholas Lytuber- 
leg’s goatee, and well it is for your peace of 
mind that you haven’t, as any young lady 
in Yrugo will tell you, if you’ll only take the 
trouble to go there and inquire. 

• I reside in Vrugo, and so does Nicholas 
Rymberleg. My name is Roderick Lushing- 
ton. I am an orphan, and so was my father 
before me. It ran in the family, you see. 
We are all predisposed that way. 

As my beauty is “of that overpowering 
kind, whose force description only would 
abate,” as Eord Byron once said of a female 
relation of mine, long since dead, I don’t 
think I will expatiate upon my personal 
charms. No, toy dear madam, don’t ask me, 
don’t, I beg of you. I should blush myself 
to death, I know, if I even attempted, I’m so 
modest. 

But I do wish you could have seen Miss 
Aurora Rubilyps! Site was lovely—ay, beau¬ 
tiful! O, how can I describe her? Why, 
the fact is, my dear madam, I can’t 

M Round her she made an atmosphere of life— 

The very air seemed lighter, for her eyes, 
They were so soft, and beautiful, and rife 

With all we can imagine of the skies.” 

Aurora was a blonde, of course. How 
could she be anything else with that name? 


Her eyes I have noticed in the above quota¬ 
tion. They were bine, or violet Pm not 
positive to a shade, but 1 think she had vio¬ 
let eyes. She had golden hair—eighteen 
eaTrots fine. I’ve got a lock of it now in a 
locket I’ve also got her picture in that 
same locket, but I haven’t got her. No, I 
haven’t got her, and that is what makes my 
nose so red. O, I’m a miserable man! As 
the poet says: 

“My misery can scarce be more complete; 

I had not lived till now, could sorrow kill; 
Death shuns the wretch who fain the blow 
would meet.” 

I’in telling this story to ease my woe, after 
having tried everything else without avail. 
Sherry cobblers only made me more miser¬ 
able. The more I swallowed, the more mis¬ 
erable I felt Perhaps this was a natural 
consequence. Do you know anything about 
that, my dear young gentlemen ? 

1 believe I have given you to understand 
that I loved Aurora Rubilyps, but you can 
never know—nobody will ever know except 
the heart-broken writer, how much I loved 
that young, innocent and beautiful creature. 

There are few men, probably, who are ca¬ 
pable of loving one woman as I loved Auro¬ 
ra, as I still love her, as I always shall love 
her. You will readily understand this when 
I tell you that I am so constituted that it is 
impossible for me to ever love but one. Con¬ 
sequently, you perceive, my dear sir, that 
while you are loving half a dozen women all 
at one and the same time, I concentrate the 
whole strength of my affections upon one 
particular object, and there it remains. 
Thus were my affections concentrated upon 
Aurora, and thus they will ever remain— 

“ Because I cannot love but one.” 

But Aurora loved me in Teturn. Ye3, al¬ 
though she had scores of suitors, and among 
them the fascinating and truly beautiful 
Nicholas Bymberleg, with his glossy hair, 
his fine intellectual brow, his soft dark eyes, 
his white teeth, his splendid form, and his 
irresistible goatee, she loved me, and me 
alone. Yes, she loved me a great deal bet¬ 
ter alone. I noticed that quite a number of 
times. 
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I made a proposal of marriage to her one 
evening in May. 

“Aurora,” said I, “metliinks you must 
have discovered my feelings for yon ere this?” 

“Roderick,” said she, “ methinks I have.” 

“Then I wont enlarge upon the subject” 

“No, don’t, Roderick, for I have already 
listened to fourteen declarations of love to¬ 
day, and it’s beginning to get monotonous^ 31 

“ Fourteen!” 

“Fourteen, my dear. Your friend Mr. 
Lymberleg, among the rest, laid his heart at 
my feet” 

“And you—•” 

“I told him that I was another's,” she 
said, flinging herself Into my bosom. 

“ My heart ran o’er with royal bliss— 

My joys were fully ripe.” 

O, this was too ranch, too much happiness. 
It couldn’t last I told her so, but she would 
not believe me. 

“ Then quickly name the day,” I urged, 
“ for something tells me that it is dangerous 
to delay. You are beautiful, and you have 
many lovers, besides the fourteen already 
disposed of. Perhaps there may be one who 
may induce you to be false to me.” 

“Never!” exclaimed Aurora. “You little 
know how the Rubilyps love. Our family 
Are peculiar in that respect” 

“And so is mine, my dear; bat the safest 
way, is for us to marry as soon as possible.” 

“ No,” returned Aurora. “As you seem to 
doubt my constancy, to punish you, our 
wedding shall not take place until next Sep¬ 
tember.” 

I begged, but she was as firm as a rock. 

“ Why, Roderick, dear,” said she, “ I want 
to test your constancy as well as my own. J 
am going to put you on probation for four 
months, and then, if yon have been trne to 
me all the time, we’fl be married.” 

Then she kissed me, and I went home 
happy, though with a vague fear of some¬ 
thing that had a tendency to dampen iny 
joy considerably. 

I met Nicholas the next morning on the 
street. He held out his hand, and smiling, 
said: 

“We’ll he friends still, Roderick.” 

“And why not?” I asked. 

“ True—why not^ It isn’t your fault that 
she couldn’t love me.” 

“ Of course not, Lymberleg. I did every¬ 
thing in the world to make her love yon,but 
she wouldn’t Such, my dear friend, is the 


perversity of her sex,” I said, sympatheti¬ 
cally. 

“Yes, I know.” 'Then he sighed. “And 
yon are the - lucky man, Xushington ? I—I 
—wish you joy.” And without another 
word he turned on his heel and walked 
away. 

Perhaps the reader never visited 61am- 
zhell Beach. No? Air! I thought not. You 
see, it isn’t very famous as a summer resort, 
and it isn’t at all fashionable, but it’s a very 
nice place to spend the summer at, and'its 
solitary hotel is pretty well filled during the 
summer months. 

I went down there about the middle of 
last July. Mr. Bubilyps’s family was already 
there, and that was what attracted ine,of 
course; but what surprised me was that 
Lymberleg should go down with me, too, as 
one would naturally suppose that the poor 
■fellow would want to keep away from the 
woman who had rejected him. But perhaps 
he merely wished to show her that he still 
survived her refusal, that he could still be 
happy, and that his lately wounded heart 
beat as regularly as ever. 

But I don’t know what his object Was in 
going to Glamzhell Beach. I only know 
that when there he became the gayest of the 
gay, and to show that he bore no resent¬ 
ment against Anrora, he often asked her to 
dance when we lrad“hops” in the parlors; 
and she, from a similar reason, always ac¬ 
cepted. 

I might have been jealous, bnt for one 
thing, for I thought that Lymberleg was 
inch a fascinating man that perhaps Aurora 
might be bewitched into relenting; and I 
should have been jealous if he had not paid 
such marked attention to a certain Miss 
Caruthers all the while. 

Miss Camilla 1 Caruthers was from New 
York, and they have handsome women 
there, yon know. I remember seeing three 
or four the last time I visited that famous 
city, and a man that I met on the street 
told me that there were four or five others; 
but unfortunately they had gone over to 
Jersey City that afternoon, and I missed 
seeing them. 

Well, I think Miss Camilla was one of 
• those others, for certainly she was quite 
handsome, and some fellow had been fool 
•enough to tell her so, I suppose, for she 
•seemed to know-all about it. She was a 
•playful creature, too, and was as fond of 
fhn as a young widow. She was a powerful 
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siogist also. As Mr. Boggs Said, she was a 
Pa-ripper at singing. But Buggs never could 
express himself elegantly. 

She nsed to sing to Lymberleg, and Lym- 
berleg played the accompaniment upon his 
guitar. Sometimes they used to go down to 
the beach, and seating themselves on the 
rocks, sing to the ocean,“Cease thy Toar'mg, 
foaming ocean,” but notwithstanding she 
was a very powerful singer—a sort of vocal 
Orpheus of the feminine gender—the ocean 
would roar in spite of her. So at last she 
became discouraged and began to sing to 
me. 

Well, as I was saying, Lymberleg was very 
attentive to her. Every one remarked it, 
and I remember Aurora told me one even¬ 
ing how glad she was that Mr. Lymberleg 
had found some one to fill the aching void 
in his heart. 

“ Camilla will make him an excellent wife,” 
she said. 

“ O yes, my dear, she’ll make him a splen¬ 
did wife.” 

“ Eut I wish she wasn’t quite so fond of 
your society, Roderick.” 

“Why, is she?” 1 cried. “Pshaw! my 
dear, you are jealous. Of course she knows 
that Pm engaged.” 

“ But you do like to hear her sing, Rod¬ 
erick.” 

“ Of course, my love. I like to hear Oil- 
more’s band, but I haven’t tlie.slightest in¬ 
clination to make love to the trombone.” 

Aurora smiled, and then we kissed, and 
we were just going to kiss again, when some¬ 
body knocked at the door. It was Lym¬ 
berleg. 

“ You are both wanted in the parlor,” said 
he. “ The rain makes it so terribly dull, 
that we’ve all got the blues, and we’re bound 
to frighten them away. Old Mrs. Griggins 
says that no man shall kiss her in the ring 
but Mr. Lushington.” 

* Then I’ll be there directly, Lymberleg. 
Come, Aurora.” 

We went down, and found nearly every 
guest in the house assembled in the parlors, 
and there was a grand scene of confusion 
there, I assure you, for Miss Caruthers had 
inaugurated “ ring-plays,” “ for one night 
only,” and everybody, old and young, joined' 
in them with a zest that was astonishing to 
behold. Old Mrs. Griggins dragged me in¬ 
to the ring the moment I entered the room, 
and kissed me four times before I could re¬ 
lease myself. 


“The mirth and fun grew fast and furi¬ 
ous,” and everybody seemed to be enjoying 
themselves, though chignons were destroyed 
with a rapidity that was truly terrible, hut 
nobody seemed to care. 

I think Miss Caruthers must have be¬ 
witched the whole company, for nothing 
that she proposed seemed too absurd for us 
to do. 

At last, when we had exhausted every¬ 
thing of the ring-play order of amusements, 
Camilla proposed a mock marriage. The 
young ladies clapped their hands with de¬ 
light. 

“0 wont that be splendid!” exclaimed 
little Miss Puggs. 

“ Truly delightful!” chimed in Mr. Buggs. 

“ I wish we could have a real wedding in¬ 
stead,” sighed little Miss Short. 

“And why can’t we, my dear?” whispered 
tall Mr. Long. 

“ But who’s going to be the bride ?” cried 
Mr. Wogg. 

The young ladies became suddenly silent, 
and Puggs fairly turned pale. 

“Why, if you’re all afraid, rather than 
lose the sport, I’ll be the bride,” said Camilla. 

“And the bridegroom?” inquired Mr. 
Buggs, stepping forward, as if he would like 
to offer himself. 

“Why, if it were Leap Year, I should 
choose Mr. Lushington,” she answered, look¬ 
ing up at me go coaxingly. 

I thought Lymberleg turned pale, but I 
might have been mistaken. 

“ Well, then, I’ll be the bridegroom,” I 
said, stepping forward. 

“ Yes, you may as well learn how,” laughed 
Mr. Buggs. 

I locked up at Aurora, fearing that she 
might not quite like the arrangement, but 
she smiled sweetly, and I was satisfied. 

“But who is going to perform the cere¬ 
mony?” asked Mrs. Bendoze. “Who will 
officiate as clergyman ?” 

“ O, we’ll have the Episcopal service. Any¬ 
body can read that,” answered Camilla. 

“Yes, I would,” cried Mr. Buggs, who 
seemed to be very anxious to make himself 
useful, perhaps from the fact that be knew 
he couldn’t be ornamental. “I would, if I 
only had a book.” 

“Pshaw!” said Lymberleg. “The Epis¬ 
copal service is altogether too long and too 
solemn. ’Twould spoil all the fun, and it 
would make you feel as if you were married 
in earnest.” 
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“Don’t let’s have it then,” said Aurora; 
and I echoed her. - 

“Where’s Williamson?” asked Lymber- 
leg. “ He can do the parson for you. He’3 
got a smattering of everything, I believe, 
and can do almost anything.” 

“ I haven’t seen Mr. Williamson this even¬ 
ing,” said one of the ladies. “ I don’t think 
he's been down.” 

“ Then I’ll bring him down,” cried Lym- 
berleg, rushing up stairs. 

Five minutes later he returned, bringing 
Mr. Williamson with him, and that gentle¬ 
man went through the marriage ceremony 
with a celerity’that was quite astonishing. 

“I guess you’ve done this thing before, 
Mr. Williamson ” I remarked, as he pro¬ 
nounced us man and wife. 

“Done it before!” Mr. Williamson smiled. 
“Yes, I flatter myself that I’ve married 
about as many couples as any minister of 
my age.” 

“Minister!” shrieked Aurora; “are you 
a minister?” 

“Why, of course I am, my dear young 
lady,” replied Mr. Williamson. “Did you 
think I would undertake to perform the mar¬ 
riage service if I wasn’t?” 

“ Why, we were in fun,” I howled. 

“But you are married in earnest,” re¬ 
turned Mr. Williamson, turning pale. “ I— 
I—thought you kuew I was a clergyman. 'I 
am sure Mr. Lymberleg was aware of the 
fact.” 

“ You’re quite mistaken,” replied Lymber¬ 
leg, springing forward to catch Aurora as 
she swooned and fell. But from the glance 
he gave me as lie passed out of the room, 
with the lovely burden in his arms, I’m in¬ 
clined to think that Lymberleg was only 
too well aware of Mr. Williamson’s pro¬ 
fession. 

“O horrors!” I exclaimed, turning to Ca¬ 
milla. “ What, O what shall we do ?” 

“Why, Mr. Lushington, I think”—she 


was perfectly cool and as calm as a summer’s 
mom—“I think that we had better make 
the best of It.? . 

“That’s just my opinion!” ejaculated Mr. 
Buggs. 

“But Aurora!” I roared, dashing out of 
the room and rushing up stairs. 

I burst into her room, and found her lying 
on the sofa, with Lymberleg leaning over 
her, clasping her little hand in his. 

“Away!” she cried. “ Go to your Camilla.” 

“ But, my dear, it wasn’t my fault. I did 
not—” 

“Not another word, Boderick Lushington. 
Your perfidy is too apparent Go, make no 
excuses. You contrived it well, but you 
cannot deceive me. Go, and never let me 
see your face again.” 

Mr. Rubilyps caihe along then and assist¬ 
ed me out of the room. Camilla met me in 
the hall. 

“ O Roderick! Can’t you love me just a 
little?” she cried, throwing herself into my 
arms. 

I looked at her critically for five minutes. 
Then I spoke. 

“Mrs. Lushington,” said I, in a voice 
choked with emotion, “ we’re married and 
had better make the best of it. You are 
lovely and ought to be loved, but Pm so 
constituted that I can’t love hut one, and 
that one, I fear, will soon bo Mrs. Lymber¬ 
leg.” 

Camilla groaned, and I howled melodious¬ 
ly. Then I tore myself from her arms-and 
fled to my room. 

Next morning Mrs. Lushington and her 
husband left Glamzhell Beach and went to 
New York. A fortnight later we returned 
to Yrugo, where we still remain; and so 
ends my story—but if the reader wishes to 
know the fate of the beautiful Aurora, I 
must inform you with a half suppressed 
groan, that she is the wife of Nicholas 
Lymberleg. 
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